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INTRODUCTION 
A Short History of Universal Military Training 
in the United States to 1945 

Universal military training (UMT) can be defined 
as a system of military or naval instruction for all male 
citizens of the United States. The concept of forced 
military training has had a long history. The militia 
system of the colonial era rested upon a "doctrine of 
Military compulsion," in which every able-bodied man had 
to be prepared to defend his town or colony from attack.? 
This traditional belief in the responsibility of the citi- 
zen to protect his nation has continued to the present. 
During the early history of the United States, however, 
the militia system did not meet the military needs of the 
nation. 

In the Revolutionary War, George Washington asked 
the Continental Congress to enact a draft law. When the 
Congress took no action on his request, Washington was 
forced to fight with inadequate numbers of men. When the 


War of 1812 broke out, Congress considered conscripting 


luarry A. Marmion, The Case Against A Volunteer 
Army (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1971), p. 22. 
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the necessary military manpower, but did not. As a result, 
Washington, D. C., which should have had 95,000 men to 
defend it, relied upon the 7,000 militia who had answered 
the call. In the opening years of the Civil War, both the 
North and the South relied on the militia and volunteers. 
When this proved inadequate, both passed conscription laws: 
the South in 1862, and the North in 1863. When the United 
States became involved in World War I and World War II, 
Congress used the precedent of the Civil War to enact draft 
laws at the start of the conflicts. UMT, however, was not 
a conscription Vawer 

UMT provided for the instruction of all male citi- 
zens of the United States in military arts, but not for the 
service of these men in the armed forces. In all the UMT 
bills proposed between 1916 and 1956, the men who had com- 
pleted their term of training were to be placed on reserve 
status. Only if war actually occurred would they have been 
required to serve. In this sense, UMT was closer to the 
colonial militia than to the draft. In both, every young 
man would receive military training, but only when war 
began would the men be forced to fight. 


In 1917, as the war in Europe dragged on, United 


“Warn: Case Against, pp. 22-23; James Alden 
Barber, Jr., "The Draft and Alternatives of the Draft," 
from The Military and American Society, ed. by Stephen 
E. Ambrose and James Alden Barber, Jr. (New York: Free 
Press, 1972), p. 206. 
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States' relations with Germany tottered on the brink of 
collapse. Because of this uncertain atmosphere, congres- 
sional and military leaders wished to train large numbers 
of young American men to ensure that the United States 
could react quickly if war with Germany became a reality. 
On February 10, 1917, the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
reported on a bill that had been introduced by Senator 
George KE. Chamberlain, Chairman of that Committee. The 
Chamberlain bill provided for the naval or military train- 
ing of every male citizen "for a period of six months dur- 
ing the calender year in which he reaches the age of nine- 


n3 


teen years. Rollin B. Sanford and Julius Kahn of 


the House also introduced bills that provided for UMT in 
February, 1917, but neither House debated any of these 
bilis.* 

There were Several reasons that Congress did not 
vote on UMT that spring. First, during the hearings held 
by the Senate Military Affairs Committee, it had become 
apparent that both those who favored UMT and those who 


opposed it had inconsistent arguments. The proponents 


agreed only that some system of military training was 


3y, S., Congress, Senate, Military Affairs Com- 


mittee, Universal Military Training: Report to Accompany 
S. 1695, S. Rept. 1024, 64th Cong., 2nd sess., 1917, p. 1. 


Ate S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 
64th Cong., 2nd sess., 1917, 54, pt. 3: 2592 and pt. 5: 
4466. 
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necessary, dividing on how the system should be adminis- 
tered. The opponents shared a historic American suspicion 
of the military. They gave a wide variety of arguments 
against UMT, agreeing only "on the general proposition 
that universal training or naval training was inadvisable 
and ought not to be crystallized into a Federal statute." 
This indicated to the Congress that such a measure might 
not receive strong support from the nation as a whole.” 

In addition, in February, 1917, many people were 
convinced that the United States would never enter the war. 
Fighting had begun in August, 1914. Almost three years 
had passed, and the nation seemed no more involved than 
ever. If there were to be no war, then UMT would be an 
unnecessary nuisance. This attitude changed abruptly in 
March. The Germans initiated a massive offensive that 
threatened the survival of the Entente. At the same time, 
the Germans resumed unrestricted submarine warfare, break- 
ing an agreement made with the United States earlier in the 
war. President Wilson broke diplomatic relations with 
Germany and asked Congress for a declaration of war. UMT 
was no longer a viable program. Congress began work imme- 


diately on a draft bill, which went into effect on May 18. 


sandite; Military Affairs Committee, UMT: Report 


to Accompany S. 1695, p. 6. 
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The first effort to implement UMT had failed without a 
debate .° 

After World War I, UMT remained a buried issue. 
The war had been so long and so bloody that it was called 
the "war to end all wars." No one believed that the world 
‘could survive another such conflict. The greed of the 
Allies in the peace settlement created a revulsion to for- 
eign involvements and a negative reaction to war in general 
in the United States. UMT and other military service suf- 
fered because of these feelings. Not until the late 1930's, 
when fighting began again in Europe, did national leaders 
become concerned about the military strength of the United 
States. 

In June, 1940, Senator Edward R. Burke introduced 
a bill (S. 4164) for compulsory military training and 
service. The Senate Military Affairs Committee held hear- 
ings on the Burke bill between July 3 and July 12, 1940. 
Three weeks later, on August 5, the Committee reported the 
bill to the Senate. The program called for all male citi- 
zens between twenty-one and thirty-one to receive twelve 
months of training as members of the armed services. After 
the men completed this term of active duty, they were to 


be transferred to a reserve component in which they would 


ONew York Times, February 24, 1917, p. 4; New York 


Times, March 22, 1917, p. 2; Marmion, Case Against, p. 24. 
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serve for ten years. The Military Affairs Committee sup- 
ported the Burke bill because it recognized the need for 
trained men to man the new equipment just appropriated by 
Congress, to allow the Army to conduct field operations, 
and to develop teamwork within the Army prior to involve- 
ment in the war.! 

The Senate debated and approved the Burke bill. 
After its vote, the Senate sent the bill to the House where 
it was approved with some aaewancnee. Both Houses agreed 
in a joint conference to reconcile the differences in the 
bill as it had been approved. Senator Morris Sheppard, 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee and one of the 
members of the Conference Committee, submitted the report 
to the Senate on September 12, 1940. On September 14, 
Andrew J. May, Chairman of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, presented the report to the House. On the same 
day, it received a vote of approval from both Houses. 
President Roosevelt signed the bill on September 16, 1940, 
enacting the first peacetime draft in the history of the 


United States,” 


ti S., Congress, Senate, Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, Compulsory Military Training and Service: Report to 
Accompany S. 4164, S. Rept. 2002, 6th: Cong. -3rd. ‘sess.., 
1940, pp. 1-2 and 9; U. S., Congress, Senate, Congressional 
Record, 76th Cong., 3rd sess., 1940, 86, pt. 8: 8680 and 
pt. 9: 9824. 

oy S., Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 
76th Cong., 3rd sess., 1940, 86, pt. 11: 11996 and 12161; 
U. S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 76th Cong., 
3rd sess., 1940, 86, pt. 11: 12207 and 12227. 
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Compulsory military training and service remained 
in effect until after World War II. Congress agreed to 
renew the act in 1941 by a close vote. Congress renewed 
the draft in May, 1945, to maintain armed strength for an 
invasion of the Japanese homeland. Late in the war, how- 
ever, UMT reemerged as an issue, supported by the American 
Legion. 

Roosevelt decided to support a postwar, peacetime 
UMT program to ensure the continued military strength of 
the United States, saying, "we must have universal military 
training after this war, and I shall send a special message 
to Congress on this subject."” Before FDR could act, how- 
ever, he died, and Harry Truman became President. During 
the first few months of his Presidency, Truman faced the 
enormous task of coping with new responsibilities. By 
June, 1945, Truman began to enunciate his programs, in- 
cluding a postwar military policy for the United States. 
In a June 1 press conference, Truman indicated that he 
would support UMT. He told the reporters that he had con- 
sulted members of Congress on the issue, and that together 


they would establish a policy.!® 


te S., Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 
79th Cong. isto sess., 915 “pee Ti 70% 


lOnarry S. Truman, Public Papers of the President: 
Harry S. Truman, 1945-1953, 8 vols. (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1961-1966), I: 
78. 
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After congressional leaders met with Truman, the 
House formed a Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy. 
The Committee consisted of seven members of the Military 
Affairs Committee, seven members of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, and seven members of the House at large. Clifton 
A. Woodrum of Virginia chaired the Committee, which held 
hearings from June 4, to June 19, 1945, on whether the 
United States should enact UMT in the postwar period. The 
Committee recommended that, "the Congress adopt, as a 
matter of broad policy, a system of universal military 
training for the critical years ahead." The Committee 
felt that the United States had to remain strong, but the 
public wanted the immediate return of "their boys." UMT 
would provide a way to satisfy the public and the defense 
needs of the nation.!? 

Of those members of the Select Committee who had 
been in Congress in 1940, only one, Leslie C. Arends of 
Illinois, had voted against the Compulsory Military Train- 
ing and Service Act. The other members of the Committee 
either had not voted on the issue in 1940, or had favored 
a peacetime draft. As UMT is similar to conscription, 


it was not surprising that the Select Committee gave a 


ace S., Congress, House, Select Committee on 


Postwar Military Policy, University Military Training: 
Report Pursuant to H. Res. 465, 78th Cong., and H. Res. 
55, 79th Cong., 79th Cong., Ist sess., 1945, H. Rept. 
85:7; ‘pps, 1-3. 


9 
favorable report.*? The Committee was not able to force 
Congress to take action on the issue, however, because it 
could not write or approve a bill, as the House had given 
the Committee only investigatory powers. Thus, in spite 
of the favorable report, when World War II ended in August, 
1945, no system for the maintenance of permanent military 


manpower had been enacted. 


12 ; 
U. S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 


76th Cong., 3rd sess., 1940, 86, pt. 11: 12227; the members 
of the Select Committee who did not vote were Patrick H. 
Drewry Of Va., Leo E. Allen of Ill., James W. Mott of Ore., 
and Sterling Cole of N. Y.; Bernard W. Kearney of N. Y. was 
not in Congress in 1940; the other members of the Select 
Committee were Andrew J. May of Ken., Carl Vinson of Ga., 
Schuyler Otis Bland of Va., Alfred L. Bulwinkle of N. C., 
R. Ewing Thomason of Tex., J. Bell Snyder of Pa., Harry R. 
Sheppard of Cal., Lyndon B. Johnson of Tex., Overton Brooks 


of La., John J. Sparkman of Ala., Michael J. Bradley of Pa., 


Walter G. Andrews of N. Y., James W. Wadsworth of N. Y., 
D. Lane Powers of N. J., Dewey Short of Mo., and George J. 
Bates of Mass. 
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CHAPTER I 
FIRST EFFORTS 


World War II ended in August, 1945. The nations 
of Europe greeted peace enthusiastically, exhausted after 
Six years of war. The United States, recognized as the 
strongest nation in the world, was bringing its men home 
from foreign lands. The only disturbance in the quiet 
scene waS a growing rivalry between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Because of this competition, first ob- 
served in the Potsdam Conference in July, 1945, and because 
the United States had been twice caught unprepared for war, 
President Truman decided to capitalize on the report of 
the Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy, which 
urged the immediate implementation of universal military 
training (UMT). 

On October 23, Truman gave a speech to a joint 
session of Congress on postwar military policy. Truman 
argued "that peace must be built upon power, as well as 


upon good will and good deeds."? He recommended the use 


luarry S. Truman, Public Papers of the President: 
Harry S. Truman, 1945-1953, 8 vols. (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1961-1966), I: 
405. 
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of a general reserve of trained citizens, a strengthened 
National Guard and Organized Reserve, and a small Army and 
Navy instead of large standing armed forces. To train the 
citizen reserve, Truman urged the enactment of UMT. His 
plan called for all young men of eighteen to receive one 
year of training and to remain members of the general 
reserve for six years. Only if Congress declared an emer- 
gency could this reserve be called into action.“ 

The speech aroused interest in UMT throughout the 
nation, but even before Truman addressed Congress, Gallup 
polls indicated that the American public supported the con- 
cept of universal service. In four separate surveys between 
September, 1944, and January, 1945, the pollsters asked: 
"After this war is over, do you think every able-bodied 
young man whould be required to serve one year in the army 
Or navy?" In each case a majority favored the enactment 
of a universal military service law. The percentages 
ranged from 63% to 70% with the strongest support indicated 
in December and January. 

A poll taken the week of Truman's speech indicated 
that 70% of the people believed that, "every able-bodied 


young man should be required to take military or naval 


“Thids. Te 4064094 


3pr. George H. Gallup, The Gallup Poll: Public 
Opinion, 1935-1971, 3 vols. (New York: Randon House, 
1972), I: 462-463, 471, 476, and 490. 
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12 
training for one year." One poll taken two weeks later 
noted a jump in public support with 75% favoring UMT. 

A breakdown of that poll showed that 80% of World War II 
veterans and 76% of union members supported the program, 
but only 638% of the farmers approved. Both major political 
parties favored UMT, but while 79% of the Democrats sup- 
ported it, only 70% of Republicans did. By the end of 
November, some people had changed their minds on Sd, Pasues 
but 70% still supported fate imng 

The evidence presented by the Gallup Poll seemed 
to indicate conclusively that the American people supported 
UMT by large majorities. Most daily newspapers also favored 


its saaetnenee” 


Some opponents insisted, however, that in 
reality the public did not support the measure. To prove 
this contention, the opposition conducted their own polis 
Or cited others by independent organizations. For example, 
one poll of educators in June, 1945, asked: "How would a 
system of peacetime military training affect the boys 
trained?" Only 16% of those polled believed the effect on 


the young men would be good. More, 26%, were "doubtful" 


about the effect, and 58% felt the boys would be adversely 


4tbid., I: 539, 541-542, and 546. 


"Draft Renewal, Universal Training: Press Opinion 
on Preparedness," U. S. News and World Report, March 29, 
1946, p. 30; New York Times, February 18, 1945, IV: 8. 
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apiected.” 


The National Opinion Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Denver also conducted several polls. One, re- 
leased on June 23, 1945, asked: "If this Government had 
$2,000,000,000 a year to spend, would you rather have it 
spent on a program of better regular education in the 
schools, or on a program of compulsory military training 
in the Army and Navy?" Over 55% of the respondents wished 
to invest the money in education, while only 25% preferred 
to spend it on UMT. Another poll by the same organization 
released on November 3, 1945, asked whether the United 
States would have "the best chance of helping to keep peace 
in the world" if the nation built the largest army in the 
world or if it helped the United Nations to construct a 
police force larger than any national army. The results 
of the survey indicated that 56% believed that working 
through the United Nations would keep the peace best, 
while 31% believed that a very large army would do a more 
effective sob." 

These polls publicized by the opposition confused 


the issue. Did the American people support UMT, or did 


On. Kornhauser, ed., “Will Compulsory Military 
Training Be Good or Bad for Our Boys?" American Magazine 
139 (1945): 34-35. 
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Universal Military Training: Hearings on H. R. 515, 79th 
Cong., lst sess., 1945, p. 606. 


U. S., Congress, House, Military Affairs Committee, 


14 
they not? Probably, the public did give the program luke- 
warm support, but it was not a burning issue in the minds 
of most people. A change in the phrasing of the questions 
was enough to change the answers. The questions asked in 
the polls cited by opponents of UMT were more biased, which 
may indicate that the Gallup Poll was a more accurate guide 
to public opinion. Americans certainly wanted Congress to 
enact UMT, but they wanted peace and good education as well, 
and were unwilling to pay for any of it. Therefore, the 
polls conducted at the time were chancy indicators of 
Opinion, although interested Congressmen could use them to 
gage the mood of the nation. 


Other indications of American opinion on UMT 


ee et ie A 


appeared in the journals and magazines. Proponents be- 
lieved, like President Truman, that only power could main- 
tain peace. They insisted that if the nation had been 


thoroughly prepared in 1917 and 1941 the United States 


. mene re a . 


would not have been drawn into war. To prevent future 
aggression, the United States needed huge forces to man 

the sophisticated equipment of modern warfare. Time was 

the critical factor. The United States would be a major 
target in any future war. To put men in the field days or 
weeks after an attack, the technicians and other specialists 
would have to be trained in advance. To obtain the neces- 
sary Manpower with the essential training, either UMT or a 


large standing army was needed. While UMT would be 


15 

expensive, to maintain a big professional army would be 
even more expensive. UMT would also strengthen American 
diplomacy and assure the United Nations of United States' 
support. © 

Many proponents advocated UMT because it included 
certain secondary advantages. As every male citizen of the 
United States, except the physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated, would receive training, the general health of the 
nation could be improved. The men would receive general 
physical examinations, would exercise daily, and would 
participate in athletics in their spare time. The trainees 
might benefit educationally by learning a vocation or taking 
correspondence courses. Finally, UMT would provide valuable 
lessons in discipline and democracy--by mixing with men from 
other regions and socioeconomic backgrounds--that would 
improve the character of American youth.” 

Opponents of the program mercilessly attacked the 


necessity for UMT as well as its ultimate benefit to the 


Be, M. Brewer, "“Peacetime Conscription: Pro and 
Con," Editorial Research Report 2 (1945): 107-110; U. S., 


Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 79th Cong., 2nd 
sess., 1946, 92, pt. 9: A401; Jay Cooke and Edwin C. John- 
son, “Should Industry Favor Universal Military Training," 


Modern Industry 11 (1946): 130. 


"prewer, "Peacetime Conscription," p. 110; Senate, 
Congressional Record, 92, pt. 9: A401; Cooke and Johnson, 
"Should Industry Favor," p. 130; "The Future of the Draft: 
Outlook for Eighteen Year Olds; Plan to Give Youths Twelve 
Months of Technical and Military Training," U. S. News and 
World Report, November 2, 19454 Ds. 16. 
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16 
nation. One opponent noted that unpreparedness did not 
lead the nation into World War I and World War II. Instead, 
the United States entered "both wars primarily because we 
preferred to resort to force rather than to accept the 
probability that otherwise the war would terminate in a way 
which . . . would be detrimental to our essential national 
interests ."19 Opponents also wondered who would attack the 
country. Europe had been devastated by war. Only our ally 
the U. S. S. R. would be capable of waging another war for 
some years to come, and few people believed Russia would 
have any reason to attack. Many argued that the new atomic 
weapons made war impossible. Permanent peace could ensure 
safety; UMT would only create a false sense of security. 

In addition, UMT would undermine the United Nations. The 
adoption of the program would signal a lack of confidence 
in diplomacy that might lead to another arms race and 
another wart 

Opponents of UMT also charged that it was undemo- 
cratic and militaristic. The army camp would instill regi- 


mentation that could lead to totalitarianism or a warlike 


10¢rayson Kirk, “National Power and Foreign Policy," 
Foreign Affairs 23 (1945): 625. 


nes S., Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 
79th Cong., 2nd sess., 1946, 92, pt. 1: 558; U. S., Con- 
gress, House, Congressional Record, 79th Cong., 2nd sess., 
1946, 92, pt. 9: A&8; William H. Fisher, "Is the Issue 
Compulsory Military Training?" Social Education 10 (1946): 
67. 
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society. The development of a large military caste coun- 
tered American democratic theory and government. No one 
wished the United States to become another Nazi Germany, 


one European nation that had adopted universal military 


12 
service. 


Opponents claimed that the health, education, and 
character of the trainees would not be greatly improved. 
The health benefits would only extend to one half of the 
eighteen year olds, as young women would not participate 
in the program. Many believed that health care needed to 
begin at a much earlier age. For this, other social pro- 
grams would be better suited. Because the men would have 
received basic educational training before they entered 
UMT, the program could only provide facilities for more 
education and hope to stimulate interest. The vocational 
benefits were doubtful, also, because the military training 
received might not correspond to jobs or methods in indus- 
try. Finally, army discipline alone would not build 
good character, which had to be developed from within the 


13 
person. 


12 award A. Fitzpatrick, "The Educational Values 
of a Year of Military Training," American School Board 
Journal 110 (1945): 70; C. Wright Mills, "The Conscription 
of America," Common Sense 14 (1945): 15; Robert A. Taft, 
"Compulsory Military Training in Peace Time: Against Funda- 
mental Policy of America," Vital Speeches 11 (1945): 554. 


Tea ric. "National Power," p. 622; Fitzpatrick, Edu- 
cational Values," p. 34; V. T. Thayer, "Why Postwar Con- 
scription Now?" Survey Graphic 34 (1945): 315-316. 
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A last argument against UMT was the expense. Esti- 
mates of the cost ran from $1.5 billion to $4 billion. 
Even proponents agreed that the price was high, but those 
who favored UMT accepted the cost because the program was 
essential for security. Most of those who opposed UMT 
favored a volunteer army. They believed that the armed 
forces could be made attractive by raising pay and increas- 
ing benefits. If the job paid well, the United States 
would have no difficulty finding the men to volunteer with- 
out the huge monetary expenditures necessary for umr.*4 

In spite of the agitation against the program, 
which began developing in 1944, the President's speech to 
the joint session of Congress roused the House Military 


Affairs Committee into action on a UMT bill first intro- 


duced in January, 1945. Representative Andrew J. May, 





Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, sponsored the 


bill, H. R. 515, which would provide military or naval 


: 
i 
i 
‘ 


training for all male citizens who attained the age of 
eighteen. Written with the aid of the American Legion, 
the bill called for a year of instruction with several 


years on reserve status.+° At first, the May bill did not 


14 ooke and Johnson, "Should Industry Favor," 
p. 130; U. S., Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 
79th Cong., 2nd sess., 1946, 92, pt. 12: A3952; U. S., 
Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 79th Cong., 2nd 
sess., 1946, 92, pt. 2: 1794. 

yj. S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 
79th Cong., 2nd sess., 1946, 92, pt. 10: A2016; James 
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include many of the suggestions made by Truman in his 
Speech. Much of the testimony in the hearings focused on 
the principle of UMT, not on the particulars of the May 
bill. 

In November, 1945, when the hearings began, the 
Democrats enjoyed a slight majority in the House Military 
Affairs Committee. Several members of the Committee had 
heard detailed testimony on UMT before, when they had 
served on the Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy. 
Most of the others had been in Congress in 1940, when the 
debate on the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
occurred. Neither UMT nor the draft were new issues to 
the Committee members .7° 

During the hearings, many of the arguments that 
had been published in journals and magazines reappeared. 
Several new approaches did emerge, however. Proponents 
of the May bill concentrated on the need for UMT as part 
M. Gerhardt, The Draft and Public Policy: Issues in Mili- 
tary Manpower Procurement, 1945-1970 (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1971), p. 34. 

16 the members of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee at this time were: Andrew J. May, Ken.; R. Ewing. 
Thomason, Tx.; Overton Brooks, La.; John J. Sparkman, Ala.; 
Paul J. Kilday, Tx.; Carl T. Durham, N. C.; Clifford Davis, 
Tenn.; John E. Sheridan, Pa.; Robert L. F. Sikes, Fla.; 
Philip J. Philbin, Mass.; Paul Stewart, Okla.; Arthur 
Winstead, Miss.; Chet Holifield, Ca.; James A. Roe, N. Y.; 
Melvin Price, Ill.; Walter G. Andrews, N. Y.; Dewey Short, 
Mo.; Leslie C. Arends, I1l.; Charles E. Clason, Mass.; J. 
Parnell Thomas, N. J.; Paul W. Shafer, Mich.; Thomas E. 
Martin, Ia.; Charles E. Elston, Oh.; Forest A. Harness, 


Ind.; Ivor D. Fenton, Pa.; J. Leroy Johnson, Ca.; Clare 
Boothe Luce, Conn. 
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Of an integrated defense program. The War Department 
itself, in the person of Secretary Robert Patterson, em- 
phasized the need for a strong United Nations, a good in- 
telligence service, a strong program of scientific research 
and development, and a plan for swift industrial mobiliza- 
tion, in addition to UMT. Other well-known citizens such 
as Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Omar B. Ketchum of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and Dunlap C. Clark of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States noted the need for these other 
elements in any comprehensive defense program. / Even 
retired United States Army General Ray McLain stressed that 
UMT had to be connected with a "plan for industrial mobi- 
lization and with the most extensive research and develop- 
ment program" to complete “any sound program for the future 
security of this country."?® 

The War Department believed that the next war would 
begin with a devastating surprise atomic attack on the 
United States. Because neither the scientists nor the 
Chiefs of Staff knew the full radiation dangers of atomic 
weapons, the military envisioned a large-scale air and 


amphibious attack after the initial bombing. Both General 


lV euse, Military Affairs Committee, UMT: Hearings 
on H. R. 515, pp. 12, 210, 224, and 334. 
18 


Ibid., p. 562. 
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Dwight Eisenhower and Fleet Admiral E. J. King emphasized 
that adequate training required time, and only if the 
nation had trained large numbers of men prior to the attack 
could it prevent an invasion. UMT would train the men and 
Scatter them throughout the country, allowinda effective 
defense of every community .?? 

Proponents recognized the need for a large military 
force in the postwar world. Only UMT or a professional 
standing army could meet manpower requirements. Several 
of those who testified, including Representative James 
Wadsworth of New York, George W. McClelland, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dunlap C. Clark of the 
Chamber of Commerce, indicated that maintenance of a large 
standing army would be more dangerous and less democratic 
than UMT. Mrs. Lula E. Bachman, President of the National 
Association of Women Lawyers, noted that a volunteer army 
could also be discriminatory. UMT would promote democracy 
by mixing people from all sections of the country and from 
all religious, economic, and ethnic backgrounds .~° 

Opponents of the May bill attacked every facet of 
the concept and of the bill itself. Many prominant citi- 
zens testified that UMT would not provide adequate security 


for the United States. Nathan E. Cowan, the Legislative 
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Director of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Stated this argument succinctly: "One year of training 
“without the urgency of certain battle will not produce 
soldiers. They may dress like soldiers and they may even 
parade like soldiers, but they won't fight like soldiers."*! 
If UMT did not really protect the nation, it would create 
a feeling of false security, such as that in France in 
1940. General Ray E. Porter strengthened this argument 
when he testified that an ineffective training system 
"would lull our own people into a false sense of security" 
and would encourage enemy acts of aggression.” 

Opponents charged that UMT would encourage war and 
endanger the peace. Many prominent citizens, such as Dr. 
John W. Rustin of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 
Nathan Cowan of the CIO, and Dr. Gould Wickey of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, felt that world peace could 
only be assured if all wars were abolished. UMT would pre- 
pare for wars that should never be fought. Some had the 
foresight to understand that trained men would be useless 
in an atomic war. Some wished to ensure the success of the 


United Nations. Others just hoped to further world peace 


by preventing the implementation of peacetime conscription 
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in the United States.77 
Opponents also accused UMT, “this most corrosive, 
this most terrible, this most deadly of European political 
cancers," of being undemocratic and militaristic.7* Many 
witnesses feared the increased regimentation of American 
society. Religious organizations such as the Mennonites 
believed that the growth in the power of the state caused 
by UMT would "make it difficult and finally impossible for 
conscientious individuals and groups to live and teach in 
America."“> Many viewed military life as a form of dicta- 
torship that would soon control all of the United States 
if Congress enacted UMT. Even the Catholic War Veterans 
objected to the program because it conflicted with American 
ideals and traditions.?° 
Arguments against UMT included attacks on the social 
benefits claimed by its proponents. Some witnesses believed 
that a dynamic economy, an educated population, and a healthy 


nation could make the country strong enough to withstand any 


attack. Opponents challenged statements by Army chaplains 


¢3rbid., pp. 202, 304, 312-313, 401-402, 505, 514, 
479, 595, 605, 683, and 692. 
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that training camps were moral environments. One private 
testified that gambling and whiskey were common in the 
camps, and that few men bothered to go to church. Many 
witnesses worried about the moral degeneration in the Army, 
insisting that homes or schools provided a better atmo- 
sphere. Another argument charged that the War Department 
wished to implement UMT to give the men of the swollen 
officer corps positions at their present ranks .?/ 

Most of the people who testified at the hearings 
were official representatives of large organizations. The 
groups that opposed and supported UMT do not fit easily 
into categories, which indicates the confusion raised by 
the issue. Most veteran organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans, favored UMT. A few, notably the Cath- 
Olic War Veterans and the Military Order of the Liberty 
Bell, opposed the May bill. Most of the other organiza- 
tions also opposed UMT, with a few major exceptions. The 
only important church organization to support the program 
was the American Council of Christian Churches. All of the 
labor groups that testified rejected the program except the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation. All of the 
education organizations opposed UMT, although several edu- 


cators who testified as individuals favored the enactment 
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of the May bill. The women's groups divided with the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs and the National 
Association of Women Lawyers favoring UMT, and the Women's 
International League and the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union against. Other influential organizations that 
favored the program included the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the National Jewish Welfare Board, and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. The International 
Order of the Good Templars, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the Socialist and Social- 
ist Labor Parties, the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
the National Grange opposed the May bill. 

The House Military Affairs Committee held the hear- 
ings at two different times. First, witnesses testified 
from November 8 to December 19, when Congress recessed for 
Christmas. After Congress reconvened, in February, 1946, 
the Committee heard testimony for a few more days, but 
dropped the issue on February 21, apparently without a 
vote on the May eh ies The extra days of testimony al- 
lowed the Committee to hear from several organizations not 


previously represented, but the witnesses provided the 


28 on February 21, 1946, Chairman May declared the 
hearings closed. The Chairman believed that the Committee 
had spent enough time on the subject. If any vote on the 
May bill was held, it was in executive session. The New 
York Times did not report a vote of any kind. 
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members with little new information. 

UMT failed in 1945-1946 for several reasons. First 
of all, it was a Democratic program, but it lacked the sup- 
port of two major sections of the party--organized labor 
and Blacks. At the same time, many of the organizations 
that supported a concept of UMT did not support the provi- 
Sions of the May bill. Several veterans groups, among 
others, suggested different UMT programs. The inability 
of these proponents to agree on a single measure handi- 
capped the effectiveness of their support. Although the 
Measure received some Republican support, a few prominent 
party leaders, such as Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
vehemently opposed uMT . 7? In addition, the conflicting 
evidence on whether the American people favored the con- 
cept made Congressmen wary of supporting the program. 

Thus, in spite of the report of the Select Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy and Truman's recommendations to 


Congress, the May bill failed to pass the Committee. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE OPTIONAL PROGRAMS 


Although the 1945-1946 debate over UMT included 
Many topics, military necessity was the primary justifica- 
tion for such a program. Truman, the War Department, and 
the Navy Department believed that UMT was essential to 
national security. Even after the House Military Affairs 
Committee dropped the May bill, Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson and others remained convinced that some program 
of universal training should be incorporated in the United 
States' defense policy. 

One of the main reasons the May bill failed to re- 


ceive Committee approval was the division among supporters 


over the structure of the program. The War and Navy Depart- 


ments first presented their plans in testimony before the 
House Military Affairs Committee in 1945. The War Depart- 
ment recommended a full year of UMT divided roughly into 
four parts: recruit or basic training, technical instruc- 
tion in a specialty, unit or team training, and combat or 
field exercises. The young men, about 700,000 a year in 
the Army, would earn a dollar a day for the term of their 
instruction. The Army would provide disability and 
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hospitalization. A civilian system similar to Selective 
Service would register and induct the young men. To pro- 
tect their privacy, the War Department would keep no cur- 
rent record of the men after they completed military 
training. Major General George J. Richards, the Budget 
Officer of the War Department, estimated that the program 
would cost about $1.7 billion attaliys > 

The Navy plan was similar. The year of UMT would 
be divided into boot camp, class A school technical instruc- 
tion, team or unit training, and shipboard experience. The 
Marine program contained four phases in which the young men 


would receive basic infantry and small-unit training, basic 


and advanced specialist instruction, and combat training. 


sence oer 


The Department recommended that trainees receive the same 


ion mee ae J 


pay and the same rights and privileges as the lowest grade 
of the regular Navy. A Selective Service system would in- x 


duct the 155,000 men the Navy and Marine Corps expected to 


en ee al 


receive annually. In all, the program would cost approxi- 
mately $258 million a year.° 

The military departments hoped that UMT would pro- 
vide a large, partially-trained reserve to draw upon in 


wartime. If it could supply a force that could be quickly 


te S., Congress, House, Military Affairs Committee, 
Universal Military Training: Hearings on H. R. 515, 79th 
Cong., lst sess., 1945, pp. 626-636. 
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mobilized, small regular forces would arrer unl the peacetime 
needs of the United States. Although critics remained un- 
convinced that UMT would furnish such a force, Vice Admiral 
Louis Denfeld, the chief spokesman for the Navy, believed 
that UMT could save precious time and lives. 

To incorporate the suggestions made by President 
Truman and to emphasize the separation between UMT and the 
regular armed forced, the War Department recommended 
several amendments to the May bill. In addition to the 
Civilian selection system, the amendments provided for a 


separate UMT corps with a special system of discipline, 


for a civilian board to determine "policies for the conduct, 


recreation, and moral and spiritual welfare of the train- 


ees, and for a separate reserve component for the grad- 
uates of the program. The Department hoped to calm some 
critics of UMT, who charged that the measure would indoc- 
trinate the trainees to accept war and authoritarian disci- 
pline without question. When the May bill failed in spite 
of the amendments, Secretary Patterson realized a more 
serious revision of the plan would be necessary before it 
would pass Congress. Several veterans organizations had 


formulated their own UMT programs. It was to these plans 


and others presented in Congressional hearings and 
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professional journals that Patterson looked.” 

Many Congressional and educational leaders criti- 
cized the original Department plan because it called for 
the interruption of the young men's lives for a full year. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW) was the first semi- 
military organization to question the use of lengthy in- 
struction. In April, 1945, the VFW announced its approval 
of UMT. In June, at the hearings of the Select Committee 
on Postwar Military Policy, Omar B. Ketchum detailed the 
VFW's plan, which was patterned on the operations of the 
National Guard and the Navy and Marine Reserves. Each 
trainee would automatically become a member of the National 
Guard or another reserve unit for three years. He would 
participate in weekly drills and meetings at the local unit 
and would spend two weeks a year at a reserve camp. Such 
a program would permit minimum interference in the boy's 
life, allowing him to continue his education or his job 
full time .° 

The American Legion first advocated the adoption 
of UMT in 1919, but in the fall of 1944 it reiterated its 
support for such a program. Originally the Legion favored 
the May bill, which called for a year of training for 


eighteen year olds. In the hearings in the House Military 


"tbid., pp. 620-621. 
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Affairs Committee, however, the Legion announced a new 

plan that had the instruction broken into two phases. The 
first four months the young men would receive basic train- ST 
ing. The men would work off the rest of their obligation 


in one of several options including: specialist or tech- 


nical training, enrollment in ROTC, enlistment in the 


National Guard or Organized Reserve, service in the regular 
armed forces, and eight more months of umr. / 
The Regular Veterans Association suggested a plan 
with summer training for three years, at fourteen weeks a 
year. ee the young men completed this instruction, they , 


would be members of the Reserve Corps. When they turned 


thirty-six, the men would serve in civil defense units ; 
until mustered out at the age of sixty.° Overall, this F 

C 
program called for much more training than the one origi- FE 





nally suggested by the War Department. 

The Catholic War Veterans opposed UMT because it 
would tend to corrupt American ideals and traditions. The 
organization indicated, however, that if UMT were essential 


to national security, as determined by Congress, it would 


"New York Times, February 18, 1945, IV: 8; New York 
Times, June 6, 1945, p. 38; House, Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, UMT: Hearings on H. R. 515, pp. 770-785; for a de- 
tailed study on the American Legion that includes some in- 
formation on UMT see Roscoe Baker, The American Legion and 
American Foreign Policy (New York: Bookman Associates, 
1954). 
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Support a plan that provided little disruption in the 
lives of the young men. The program it suggested would 
require military training in the high schools and two 
summers of instruction at a military installation. For 
Specialist training, the government would give scholarships 
to vocational and trade schools.” This plan would avoid 
interruption of the man's life, allowing him to continue 
his education without a break. Attendance at summer train- 
ing camps, as suggested by the Catholic War Veterans and 


others, would, however, interfere in the lives of young 


ee 
x 


men who worked year round. 
Several other people proposed plans for UMT that 


would not interfere with the education of the young men or 
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with the enrollment figures. Dr. Frank Eversull, repre- : 
senting the Land-Grant Colleges Association, recommended : 
that ROTC and summer camps be substituted for a year of ‘ 
continuous training. Senator Edward P. Carville of Nevada 


wrote a bill that incorporated this view. Those who wished 
to attend college could do so, but they would have to spend 
their summer breaks in training. G. A. Eichler, a school 
superintendent from Pennsylvania, suggested that UMT take 


place in twelve week summer courses following the tenth, 
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eleventh, and twelfth grades? 

These supporters of UMT wished to make the program 
acceptable to educators, a group that largely opposed 
training. When Secretary Patterson began to revise the 
War Department plan, he must have considered the effect on 
education of any measure he recommended. Nevertheless, 
because military security was his primary responsibility, 
Patterson did not feel he could recommend summer camps. 
Instead, he suggested six months of basic training and the 
equivalent of six months in one of several alternative 
programs such as enlistment in the regular armed forces, 
the National Guard, or the Enlisted Reserve Corps, enroll- 
ment in a service academy, or six more months in UMT. As 
with the American Legion plan, these “options" were not 
really optional. Each trainee would have to participate 
in one of the alternatives.*+ 

Patterson realeased the revised War Department plan 
on October 2, 1946. Although Congress had recessed on 


August 2 and would not be in session again until the fol- 


lowing January, Patterson and Truman, who gave the revised 


10rbia., p. 266; U. S., Congress, Senate, Congres- 
sional Record, 79th Cong., 2nd sess., 1946, 92, pt. 1: 74; 
G. A. Eichler, “Universal Training: A Middle Course," 
American School Board Journal 110 (1945): 18. 
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plan his support, hoped to pressure the next Congress into 
favorable action by offering a more reasonable proposal. 
The Congressional election campaigns were in full swing, 
and Truman may have wished to counter Republican campaign 
rhetoric over the military budget by slashing the cost of 
one of his own programs in half. The key to the release 
of the new plan at this time, however, was the American 
Legion convention, which was held later in October. The 
War Department wanted the Legion, the largest veterans 
Organization in the United States, to support the compro- 
mise program. With the help of the Legion and the National 
Guard, which favored the plan because it would fill the 
Guard's ranks, UMT might finally pass Congress. The Legion 
shattered this hope when it refused to accept the revised 
plan and continued to call for only four months of basic 
training.!? This continued opposition made passage of a 
UMT bill by Congress uncertain. 

Foreign policy developments caused Truman worry 
over the state of United States' security and strength in 
1946. Earlier in the year, Stalin had proclaimed the con- 
tinuing battle between communism and capitalism. At the 


same time, the Soviet Union had begun to apply pressure on 
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Turkey and Iran to gain control of the Dardenelles. Two 
hostile camps were developing rapidly with the U. S. S. R. 
On one side and the United States on the other. The ten- 
sion was apparent at a meeting of the foreign ministers in 
New York City from November 4 to December 12, 1946. Al- 
though the ministers completed work on peace treaties with 
several minor Axis powers, the problems in Germany loomed 
large. When the Republicans gained large majorities in 
both the House and Senate, Truman realized that the revised 
War Department plan would have little weight with the Con- 
gress. If he hoped to see UMT enacted, he had to find 
another way to force Congress into action. 

During the hearings in the House Military Affairs 
Committee, Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American 
Council on Education, had suggested, “that the Congress or 
the President appoint a national commission to study every 
aspect of total defense and to make a report prior to any 
congressional action on the question of compulsory military 
training."*> Many prominent people supported this recom- 
mendation, including over thirty college and university 
presidents and the National Congress of the Parents and 


Teachers ne i ae In December, 1946, Truman decided 


I SHouse, Military Affairs Committee, UMT: Hearings 
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to appoint such a commission in the hope that its report 
would be favorable to UMT because of the new climate of 
the Cold War. If the commission report favored its enact- 
ment, Congress would have to take some action on the issue. 

On December 19, 1946, Truman named the members of 
his new President's Advisory Commission on Universal Train- 
ing. Truman urged his appointees to consider carefully all 
aspects of universal training, especially the nonmilitary 
facets of the program. He emphasized the need to inform 
young citizens about the government of the United States-- 
what it stood for and what their responsibilities to it 
were. Finally, he deleted the word "military" from the 
Commission's title to stress the importance of a balanced 
training program.*> 

Truman chose well-known figures from various seg- 
ments of American society to serve on the Commission. He 
hoped to quiet criticism by appointing an unbiased group. 
The Commission contained three prominent educators: Harold 
W. Dodds, President of Princeton University; Karl T. 
Compton, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Father Edmund A. Walsh, Vice-president of 
Georgetown University. In addition, to Father Walsh, 


Reverend Daniel A. Poling, editor of The Christian Herald, 


Harry S. Truman, Public Papers of the President: 
Harry S. Truman, 1945-1953, 8 vols. (Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1961-1966), II: 
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represented the clergy. It also included three lawyers, 
all former government officials: Joseph E. Davies, an 
ex-Ambassador; Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, special council 
to Franklin Roosevelt; and Truman K. Gibson, Jr., civilian 
aide to the Secretary of War during World War II. The 
final two members of the Commission represented labor and 
business: Anna M. Rosenberg, a public and industrial rela- 
tions consultant; and Charles E. Wilson, President of 
General Electric. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton became Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. Compton was uniquely qualified. As an administrator 
and a physicist, he brought abilities and information to 
the Commission that others lacked. Between 1912, when he 
received his Ph.D. from Princeton, and 1930, when he became 
President of M. I. T., he wrote over 300 papers on physics. 
He was a recognized leader in his field when he dropped 
his research to devote full time to develop M. I. T. into 
one of the finest schools in the nation. Whatever he did, 
Dr. Compton threw himself into his work, wasting no time 


and saving no energy. With the approach of World War II, 


Dr. Compton became involved in public service. His primary 


work was with the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment where he was a member of the National Defense Research 
Committee (1940-1947), chief of the Office of Field Service 
(1943-1945), and director of the Pacific Branch (1945-1947). 


At the same time, however, he served in numerous other 
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Capacities. He was a member of the Baruch Rubber Survey 
Committee, on the advisory board of the Army Specialized 
Training Division, and a member of the President's Commit- 
tee on the Atomic Bomb Tests. He also held posts on 
corporation or foundation boards, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Brookings Institution, General Motors, 
McGraw-Hill, and General Foods .+° 

As a scientist, Compton was familiar with atomic 
weapons and with research and development. As a government 
official, he had become involved in the training of men. 
As a Presbyterian who saw no conflict between science and 
religion, he was deeply concerned about morality. As an 
educator, he understood the objections to interrupting a 
young man's intellectual development. Although Dr. Compton 
favored the enactment of UMT long before his appointment to 
the Commission, he could sympathize with witnesses and 
other members who expressed doubts about the program. It 
was his work as Chairman that ensured that the study of 
UMT would be fair and unbiased. 

Harold W. Dodds was one of three Republicans ap- 


pointed to the Commission. His career in public service 


16 George R. Harrison, "Karl Taylor Compton, 1887- 
1954," in The Saturday Club: A Century Completed, 1920- 
1956 (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1958), ed. by Edward 
W. Forbes and John H. Finley, pp. 349-356; New York Times, 
June 23, 1954, pp. 1 and 25; The National Cyclopaedia of — 
American Biography, 56 vols. (New York: James T. White 
and Co., 1898-1975), XLII: 3-5. 
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began in World War I when he worked with the United States 
Food Administration. As a political scientist, Dodds acted 
as an electoral advisor to Nicaragua and as an arbitrator 
in a Cuban election dispute. Dodds also had an interest 
in urban studies. He joined the National Municipal League 
and served as the secretary of the organization for fourteen 
years, finally becoming President. He also edited the 
journal, National Municipal Review, for eight years in the 
1920's. In 1933, at the age of forty-three, Dr. Dodds be- 
came the youngest President at Princeton in 175 years. In 
Spite of his busy schedule, he continued to be active in 


public affairs. In 1943 he headed the U. S. delegation to 


an Anglo-American conference on the refugee problem at the 


 lye™ ar 


request of the State Department. Earlier in 1946, Presi- 
dent Truman had appointed him to the Committee on Integra- 
tion of Government Medical Services and the National Com- 


mission on Higher Education. Although Dodds had not had 


BLMANY T 


previous experience with military or manpower problems, he 
was recognized as an outstanding educator. In addition, 


he had previously expressed Opposition to UMT, which made 


possible charges of a biased commission less valia.t/ 


17ponald Drew Egbert and Diane Martindell Lee, 
Princeton Portraits (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947), pp. 83-85; The National Cyclopaedia 
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Father Edmund A. Walsh served three purposes on 
the Commission. As an ordained priest of the Roman Cath- 
Olic Church, he could express the moral worries of the 


clergy. As the Vice-president of Georgetown University 


and the founder and regent of the School of Foreign Service 


at Georgetown, he could represent the views of educators. 
Finally, as a student of foreign relations, he could pre- 
sent a coherent view of Soviet foreign policy. To add to 
his credits, Father Walsh had also had experience with the 
military. In 1918 he served as the educational director 
of the Student Army Training Corps in New England, and in 
1945-1946 he acted as a civilian consultant to the Office 
of the United States Chief of Counsel at the Nuremberg 
trials. Known as a Red-baiter in liberal circles, Walsh 
was a logical choice to serve on the Commission.?® 
Truman appointed Reverend Daniel A. Poling pri- 
marily because of his preeminance among Protestant clergy- 
men. Poling edited two church journals, The Christian 
Herald and the Christian Endeavor World, for forty years 
(1926-1966). He was active in the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor from 1908 to 1962, when he resigned 


as President. He had a nationwide reputation in the late 


1920's and early 1930's when he was a popular radio 
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preacher on N. B. C. Reverend Poling also had military 
experience. He served during World War I. He became a 
member of the American Legion and a major in the United 
States Army Chaplains' Reserve Corps. A life-long Repub- 
lican and a theological conservative, Poling was rigidly 
anti-communist and anti-pacifist. The combination made 
him a perfect appointee to a Commission Truman hoped would 
approve umt 19 

The Vice-chairman of the Commission was Joseph E. 
Davies, a millionaire lawyer who had served as Ambassador 
to Russia in 1937-1938. Davies began his public service 
career in 1902 when he was elected the prosecuting attorney 
for Jefferson County, Wisconsin. In 1911 he became involved 
in national politics as a member of the Democratic National 
Committee. He directed Woodrow Wilson's Presidential cam- 
paign in the West in 1912. As a reward for this service, 
Wilson first appointed him Commissioner of Corporations 
and then Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. He also 
advised Wilson on economics at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference. Under President Roosevelt, Davies was Ambassador 
to Russia and Belgium, Minister to Luxembourg, and a spe- 
cial assistant to Secretary of War Cordell Hull. He also 


made arrangements for the Teheran and Potsdam Conferences, 
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the latter of which he attended. Although Davies was 
known as an apologist for Stalin before World War II, 
Truman appointed him to the Commission because he was 
familiar with Soviet policy and because he was a staunch 
Democrat who was sure to support umr . 7° 

Another staunch Democrat on the Commission was 
Judge Samuel I. Rosenman. Beginning his career as a New 
York state legislator supported by Tammany Hall in the 
early 1920's, he went on to be one of FDR's most trusted 
advisors. In 1933 Rosenman was elected to a fourteen year 
term on the New York State Supreme Court. This did not 
prevent Roosevelt from using the Judge as a speech writer, 
advisor, and general trouble-shooter in Washington. 
Finally, in 1943, the Judge resigned his seat on the Court 
to devote full time to his job as special council to the 
President. As a veteran of the first World War and as spe- 
cial council, Rosenman had had some previous experience 
with military matters. His primary contribution to the 
Commission in Truman's eyes, however, was his loyalty to 
Roosevelt, who had recommended UMT a few months before his 


death 


2 ON ew York Times, May 10, 1958, p. 21; National 


Cyclopaedia: Current, C: 456-457. 
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The other lawyer on the Commission, and probably 
its least-known member, was Truman K. Gibson, Jr. Gibson 
was black and the youngest of the Commission members--only 
thirty-four years old. in December, 1946. He had military 
experience as a civilian aide to the Secretary of War dur- 
ing World War II. During this five years, Gibson visited 
large numbers of military institutions in the United States 
and overseas. His particular interest in the War Depart- 
ment was the training and conduct of Negro soldiers during 
the war. President Truman almost certainly appointed Gibson 
because he was one of few blacks knowledgeable on military 
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Anna Marie Rosenberg, the only woman on the Commis- 


sion, was a well-known and highly respected labor and in- 


coe OS rene ae 


dustrial relations consultant. Born in Hungary and natu- 
ralized in 1919, her political career began before she i 
ie } 
became a U. S. citizen when she organized the Future Voters mr 
x 


League, a group devoted to woman's suffrage. Rosenberg 
came to the attention of FDR in the early 1930's when he 
was Governor of New York. When he became President, 
Roosevelt asked her to work with the N. R. A. (1934-1939), 


the Social Security Board (1936-1943), the Office of 





Aes S., Congress, House, Armed Services Committee, 
Universal Military Training: Full Committee Hearings, 80th 
Cong., lst sess., 1947, Papers 178, pp. 4314-4215 and 4217; 
Who's Who in the Midwest, llth rev. ed. (Chicago: Marquis- 
Who's Who, Inc., 1971), p. 382. 
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Defense Health and Welfare Services (1941-1942), the War 
Manpower Commission (1942-1945), and the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration (1941-1945). He also asked 
her to make a tour of the European theatre in 1944 to check 
on the morale of the soldiers. She made a Similar trip for 
Truman in 1945. During the 1930's and 1940's Rosenberg 
also worked on several boards and commissions for the city 
and state of New York, including a city Defense Recreation 
Committee (1941-1946). Truman chose Rosenberg because she 
was one of the few well-known women in the 1940's, because 
she could effectively represent the views of labor, and 
because her war-time experiences had familiarized her with 
Manpower and defense problems .7? 

The last member of the Commission, Charles E. 
Wilson, was a self-made industrialist who moved from the 
position of an office boy in the Sprague Electric Company 
at the age of twelve to the President of General Electric 
at fifty-four. Prior to World War II, Wilson had not 
served in government, but with the outbreak of war, FDR 
asked him to utilize his business talents as Vice-chairman 
of the War Production Board. Although a Republican, Wilson 
had no hesitation in resigning from General Electric and 


working on the War Production Board until August, 1944. 


*3Karl Detzer, "Anna Goes to Washington," Readers' 
Digest, February, 1951, pp. 34-37; Who's Who in America, 
35th rev. ed. (Chicago: Marquis-Who's Who, Inc., 1970), 
p. 1867. 
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After he resumed his position at General Electric, Truman 
appointed him to several posts. He served on the National 
Security Resources Board and the National Labor-Management 
Panel, and acted as Chairman of the Civil Rights Commission. 
Wilson represented business and production interests on 
the Advisory Commission on Universal Teatnings-* 

These highly qualified people began work in January, 
1947. The members heard testimony from cver 200 people on 
UMT. The Commission had not formulated a plan of its own. 
Instead, the War Department and American Legion programs 
received detailed study. Most of those who testified had 
been heard by the Select Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy and by the House Military Affairs Committee. In 
spite of Truman's hope for an early report, the new hear- 
ings continued several months, into May, 1947. The Commis- 
sion kept the transcripts of the testimony secret to provide 
protection for the witnesses, some of whom were military 
officers. The Commission's report, including several staff 
studies on various subjects, reached the President on 
May 7 


The report included a number of specific recommenda- 


tions on the defense program that the United States should 
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adopt. The Commission discussed whether the health, edu- 


cational, and moral benefits of the program would be enough 


to justify its enactment. The members speedily decided 
that only military necessity could justify the enactment 
of such a disrupting measure. They came to the “unanimous 
conclusion that universal training is an essential element 
in an integrated program of national security intended to 
safeguard the United States and to enable us to fulfill our 
responsibilities to the cause of the world peace and the 
success of the United Nations."7° Although the Commission 
expressed the hope that war would be abolished, it felt 
that the United States should prepare in case efforts to 
establish a lasting peace failed. The members believed 
that adequate preparation could prevent war while weakness 
invited it.?/ 

After analyzing the developments in modern warfare, 
the Commission concluded that surprise attacks using long- 
range airplanes, atomic bombs, and bacteriological and 
chemical weapons were probable in future conflicts. It 
noted that propaganda would be employed by the enemy to 
weaken the nation internally prior to attack. Total war- 


fare would involve every U. S. citizen. Testimony by 


scientists and military personnel convinced the Commission 
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that "push button warfare," such as intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, would not be possible for a decade or 
more. Therefore, any atomic attack would have to be fol- 


lowed by invasion if the enemy wished to defeat the United 


States. Little time would elapse between the initial attack 


and the invasion. Large numbers of men had to be trained 


in advance to meet and repel the enemy and to solve problems 


of internal security and home defense. 

The Commission emphasized, as Dr. Compton had in 
1945, that UMT alone could not ensure adequate security. 
The essentials of an integrated national security program 
consisted of a strong and educated population, a good in- 
telligence service, continuing scientific research and 
development, a plan for industrial decentralization and 
mobilization, stock piling of essential materials, well- 
trained and equipped armed forces, and UMT. The Commission 
stressed that all of these elements were necessary for real 
safety.*” If UMT should weaken "the other elements of our 
national security, then our Commission is of the firm 
opinion that the adoption of universal training would be 
a mistake... seu 


The Commission estimated that the cost of the 
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program would be $1,750,000,000 a year. Although the price 
was high, UMT was "the most Scenemicet method of guarantee- 
ing the degree and the availability of armed strength that 


31 
1s necessary." 


The money spent on training, however, was 
only a part of what wae needed for the total defense pro- 
gram. The Commission justified the overall expense by 
noting that money, even large amounts of money, was less 
important than American lives and liberties. Only if all 
the defense measures recommended by the Commission were 


enacted, would the United States be Seeunes 


The Commission attempted to reply to some of the 


specific objections that had emerged from earlier testimony. 


It addressed the charges that UMT was conscription, that it 
was un-American and undemocratic, that its adoption would 
encourage other nations to implement a similar program, 
that it would lead to war, that it was unnecessary for 
security, and that it was militaristic, brain-washing citi- 
zens into accepting dictatorship. Opponents had used argu- 
ments such as these against UMT as early as 1944. The 
Commission's replies were standard for supporters of the 
program. For example, the term "un-American" meant only 
that it had not previously been done in the United States. 


As to encouraging other nations to adopt UMT, most of the 
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powerful ones had already implemented universal military 
service, and would, therefore, be unaffected by the U. S. 
action on the issue. And on the question of militariza- 
tion, it noted that veterans returning from World War II 
were not militaristic.>° 

The general structure of the program urged by the 
Commission required every eighteen year old to undergo 
training. If he were still in high school at eighteen, 
he would not be inducted until after graduation or with- 
drawal from school. Conscientious objectors would be re- 
quired to have a few months of basic training after which 
they would receive special instruction "in nonmilitary 
activities which are of importance to the country."°4 

The Commission divided the program into two parts: 
six months of basic training and six months in one of 
several alternative programs. The War or Navy Department 
would direct the first six months of UMT under the general 
guidance and control of a three member commission. This 
commission would consist of one military and two civilian 
representatives with one of the civilians acting as the 
chairman. He would report directly to the President, re- 


ceiving a salary equal to that of a cabinet member. The 


commission would prepare the budget estimates for the 
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program and would allocate the funds appropriated by Con- 
gress. The President would appoint an advisory board of 
fifteen to twenty-five people to provide the commission 
with technical advice. To smooth the functioning of the 
program, the President's Advisory Commission recommended 
that a director of military training be selected to act as 
liaison between the armed forces and the commission.” 

To take care of the registration and induction of 
the approximately 850,000 trainees each year, Congress 
would establish a system similar to the Selective Service 
System of World War II. The national office would be headed 
by a civilian director recommended by the commission, ap- 
pointed by the President with the approval of the Senate. 
The local boards would consist of three or more citizens 
recommended to the President by the governor of the state. 
The commission would set the policies and supervise the 
operation of the system. The local boards would have the 
responsibility to ensure that trainees completed their 
obligation in an option. It would also maintain a current 
register of the men who had received training in the pre- 
vious six years for use in time of war .?° 


The young men had their choice of how to fulfill 


the rest of the training obligation within quotas set by 


3°tbid., pp. 45-47. 
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the Departments of War, Navy, and Treasury (Coast Guard). 
The Commission suggested several alternative programs, 
including the possibility of advanced or technical educa- 
tion, of service in a unit of the National Guard or the 
Organized Reserves, of enrollment in service or maritime 
academies, or of six more months in the regular UMT pro- 
gram. The trainees could also join the regular armed 
forces and thereby avoid any or all of the instruction 
provided by UMT. The Commission would establish the poli- 
cies for the selection of the options and for the transfer 
from one to another if necessary. It would not exercise 
control over the operation of any of the options except 
that of continued UMT. Conscientious objectors and parti- 
ally handicapped men would be expected to participate in 
an option, but the Commission made no recommendations as 
to the type of alternatives or their duration.?? 

The Commission emphasized that a “young man in 
training is not in service as a regular member of the 
armed forces ."~° The government could not use him to 
defend the nation at home or abroad unless Congress de- 
clared a national emergency. The trainee would have to 


obey the commands of the officers involved in instructing 


him, but the Articles of War and the Articles for the 
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Governance of the Navy would not apply to him. Instead, 
the commission would write separate articles of conduct. 
These rules would be less harsh than those disciplining 
the regular armed forces. The Commission believed that 
the trainees should not be paid because they were dis- 
charging a citizen's obligation. The young men would re- 
ceive about $25 a month to take care of “incidental ex- 


penses," and, if the trainee supported an immediate family, 
he would receive a dependency allowance.?? 

The Commission carefully considered the nonmilitary 
facets of the program because they had received much atten- 
tion in the press and the nation at large. It concluded 
that the overall health of the nation could be improved, 
because physical check-ups would reveal correctable prob- 
lems. UMT could not be justified by that alone, however. 

In education, UMT would reduce illiteracy and could provide 
valuable vocational guidance. The Commission also discussed 
the guestion of morality. It felt that trainees would main- 
tain a high level of morals if the instructors were care- 
fully chosen, if large numbers of chaplains were provided, 
if the young men had little idle time, and if good recrea- 
tional facilities were available. The Commission also 


recommended that lessons in citizenship be given to the 


trainees. In particular, the young men needed to understand 


3° Ibid., pp. 53-54 and 68-69. 
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Why they had an obligation as a citizen to participate in 
a UMT program. 7? 

The Commission gave its report to the President on 
May 29, 1947. On June 4, Truman sent copies to Congress 
for its consideration. Because he wished Congress to take 
action as soon as possible, Truman called a special meet- 
ing of Congressional leaders at the White House. The reac- 


tion of the Republicans, now a majority in Congress, was 


mixed, indicating that the President might still have diffi- 


culty in getting a UMT bill passed. ‘+ 

Public opinion was still in favor of the enactment 
of UMT. Gallup polls indicated that 72% supported the pro- 
gram in January, 1947, and 74% supported it in May. A 
local poll taken in Iowa by the Des Moines Sunday Register 
showed that 69% of the people in this predominantly rural | 
state favored the measure. Most newspaper editors also 
supported the concept of training, although they expressed 
some differences on how much nonmilitary instruction should 
be incorporated. Tkis continuing support can be attributed 
to the developments in foreign policy that led to the 
Truman Doctrine. A May, 1947, Iowa poll showed that 62% of 


the state believed that another war would occur during 


40tbid., pp. 62 and 69-74. 
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their lifetime. Two years earlier, only 34% of these 
people thought that. At the same time, a national survey 
indicated that 71% preferred to keep the armed forces at 
the current strength rather than to balance the Badeees 

The pressure of foreign events created a favorable 
atmosphere in which to discuss the Commission report. Many 
Opponents were not convinced, however, by its conclusions. 
A few charged that the Commission was biased because some 
of its members, including Chairman Karl T. Compton, had 
expressed opinions in favor of UMT prior to their appoint- 
ment. This accusation ignored the opposition of Dr. Dodds 
to UMT in 1945. It also slighted the requests of four mem- 
bers that the President reconsider their appointments be- 
cause they were unsure of their positions. As the Commis- 
sion report was unanimous, such charges could not be 
43 


substantiated. 


The reaction to the Commission report was 


42 ne George H. Gallup, The Gallup Poll: Public 
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predictable. Men such as General J. Lawton Collins of the 
War Department and Paul H. Griffith of the American Legion 
Supported the conclusions of the report. Henry A. Wallace, 
the editor of the New Republic, castigated the conclusion 
that UMT would prevent war. And Mary E. Harnden, a staff 
member of the American Council on Education, called UMT 
“incompatible with Democratic values" in contrast to the 
Commission's judgement. ?4 All of this was an indication 
of the renewed interest stirred by the appointment of the 
Commission and by the release of its report. The decision 
by the House Armed Services Committee to open hearings on 
UMT just two weeks after Congress received the report from 


the President was another manifestation of public interest. 


44 New York Times, August 28, 1947, p. 3; "Question 
of Universal Military Training for the United States: 
Background Material and Pro and Con Discussion," Congres- 


sional Digest 26 (1947): 248; “Universal Military Training," 


New Republic, June 23, 1947, p. 11; Mary E. Harnden, "War 
Department Plan for Universal Military Training: A 
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CHAPTER III 
THE TOWE BILL 


On June 18, 1947, soon after Congress received the 
report of the Compton Commission, the House Armed Services 
Committee opened hearings on UMT. The Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of Walter G. Andrews of New York, held 
these hearings in part because of "the public interest 
directed to the subject by publication of the President's 
Advisory Commission's report. . . wut When the Committee 
began the hearings, no one had submitted a bill that 
incorporated the findings of the Commission. The testi- 
mony focused on the principle of UMT and the report, 
rather than on a specific piece of legislation. 

Since the last set of hearings in 1945-1946, 
Republicans had gained control of the House. In addition, 
the House had altered its committee structure so that all 
armed services business was now handled by one committee 
rather than the two, Military Affairs Committee and Naval 


Affairs Committee, that had originally existed. The new 
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membership of the Armed Services Committee contained only 
a few members who had participated in earlier hearings. 
The unfamiliarity of the new members with the issue may 
have affected the ultimate decision of the Committee on 
UMT. 

The developing climate of Cold War may have 
influenced members of the Committee, also. That spring 
President Truman had declared the intention of the United 
States to defend small nations from outside interference-- 
the Truman Doctrine. This policy and the Marshall Plan, 
which soon followed, involved the United States ona 
massive scale in European economic recovery. The justi- 
fication for these programs and for the military alliance 
between the U. S. and Western Europe that was already 
being contemplated was to prevent free nations from falling 
under the sway of:communism. The U. S. S. R. was no longer 
an ally; it was an enemy of the most dangerous kind. 
Allthough the deteriorization of U. S.-Russian relations 
might still have been stopped, the tension certainly 
affected the Advisory Commission, the House Armed 
Services Committee, and the witnesses who testified at 
the Committee hearings. 

These hearings were different from the ones that 


had been held previously. For one thing, fewer witnesses 





The members of the House Armed Services Committee 
were: Walter G. Andrews of N. Y., Chairman; J. Leroy 
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testified. The Chairman believed that the issue had 
already received a thorough hearing between the pro- 
cedings of the Select Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy, the House Military Affairs Committee, and the 
Compton Commission. ° Another difference was in the 
quality of the testimony. Many of the arguments used, 
especially by those who opposed UMT, demonstrated greater 
sophistication and better understanding of the problems 
of security. 

The members of the Commission had claimed that 
UMT was necessary for military security. It would deter 
aggression, thus maintaining the precarious peace. If 
war did erupt, UMT would provide large numbers of men who 
could be placed into action ina shorter time. Four 
Commission members testified before the Committee: Dr. 
Karl Compton, Dr. Edmund Walsh, Truman Gibson, and 
Johnson of Cal.; Harry L. Towe of N. J.; J. Parnell Thomas 
of N. J.; Charles R. Clason of Mass.; Leslie C. Arends of 
Ill.; Overton Brooks of La.; R. Ewing Thomason of Tex.; 
A. Walter Norblad, Jr. of Ore.; George J. Bates of Mass.; 
Carl Vinson of Ga.; Paul J. Kilday of Tex.; James E. Van 
Zandt of Pa.; Leon H. Gavin of Pa.; F. Edward Hebert of 
La.; Dewey Short of Mo.; Lyndon B. Johnson of Tex.; Philip 
J. Philbin of Mass.; Cecil W. Bishop of I1ll.; Arthur 
Winstead of Miss.; William W. Blackney of Mich.; Robert 
L. F. Sikes of Fla.; L. Mendel Rivers of S. C.; Carl T. 
Durham of N. C.; Albert Cole of Kan.; Lansdale G. Sasscer 


of Md.; Charles E. Elston of Oh.; Patrick H. Drewry of 
Va.; Margaret Chase Smith of Me.; John Z. Anderson of 


Cal.; William E. Hess of Oh.; and James J. Heffernan of N. Y. 


3House, Armed Services’ Committee, UMT: Report to 
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Reverend Daniel Polling. Each used these familiar argu- 
ments, to which other witnesses subscribed. Both the 
American Legion and the Legion Auxiliary indicated that 
“only through strength can we preserve the peace of this 


n4 


Nation. Justice Owen J. Roberts, who formed a 


nation-wide committee to support UMT, stated forcefully 
that unpreparedness would lead to war.” 

Proponents also argued that the program was 
democratic. Bringing together hundreds of young men from 
every part of the country would naturally democratize the 
trainees. In addition, the concept of a universal duty 
to the nation was in the militia clause of the Constitution 
(Article I, Sec. 8). UMT would increase democracy and 
participation by requiring the civilian to serve his 
nation. The program would not be militaristic because 
the young men would be taught the "ideals and principles 
of our country," not a totalitarian philosophy. ° And if 
15,000,000 Americans could serve during World War II, many 
of them for four and five years, without any sign of 


military indoctrination, other young men could survive for 
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Six months. ” 

Some witnesses testified on the fringe benefits 
of UMT. The Commission members and others said that the 
trainees would receive health and educational benefits. 
However, schools and colleges would have to adjust the 
scheduling of classes for those in training. Dr. Compton 
suggested that seniors graduate from high school a month 
earlier than usual and enter college a month later so 
that the six months of training could be completed. As 
to morality, one ei Caegeen. dee: Norton H. Pearl of the 


American Legion Auxiliary, noted that if parents raised 


k.. 
their children properly, an army training camp would not [ 
destroy previous moral teaching. The Commission members aad 
indicated their belief, also stated in the report, that F 
immorality could be prevented by the careful selection of : 
the instructors. ° : 

Two other arguments in support of UMT revolved q 


around the nature of atomic warfare and the cost of the 
program. UMT would scatter men throughout the nation, 
enabling them "to reorganize civilian life" after an 
atomic attack.” This civil defense would cost the public 


no more than the expense of the regular training program. 





Ttpid., pp. 4182 and 4240. 
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Although the measure was costly, it was justified by its 
ability to deter an attack or shorten the conflict and by 
its other benefits to the nation. Altogether the expense 
would be far less than the cost of unpreparedness--another 


war. 20 


UMT's proponents ' ultimate argument was that there 
was no alternative. The volunteer army could not function 
because too few men would enlist to maintain it at the 
necessary strength. Selective Service, which had expired 
in March, 1947, would interfere with civilian lives and 
the economy far too much because the term of duty was 
longer. The draft would also have a negative psychological 
effect on young men, and its reenactment might be opposed 
by the public. UMT was the only way to provide the manpower 
essential to United States' security.+t+ 

The argument against UMT that emerged again and 
again was that it could not prevent war. One witness, 
Jesse P. Bogue of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, believed the program too weak. He recommended 
strengthening the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air 
Force, maintaining a million-man Army, and bringing the 


National Guard under total federal control to create a 


10shid., pp. 4176, 4230, and 4240-4241. 
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reserve of two million men. Most opponents pointed out 
that trained citizen reserves had never prevented war 
and never ensured victory, as France, Germany, and Italy 
had discovered during World War II. In addition, how 
could such a reserve hold Russia in check when atomic 


bombs had failed to? And what could men do in the face 


of such bombs 212 


The only way to avoid war and to provide security 
was to establish a world organization to further universal 
disarmament and to end all wars. If UMT were adopted, 
it would make this goal more difficult, if not impossible, 
to accomplish. The program was "a call for unilateral 
action at a time when the hopes of the world are centered a 


on international cooperation, an effective United Nations, 


wi3 


peace, and abundance. Besides, the agression of the 


U. S. S. R. could be prevented by raising the standard of = 


living and increasing internal stability in the noncommunist 


countries of the world. UMT was unnecessary./4 


t2tbid., pp. 4275, 4312, 4337-4358, 4364, 4366, 


and 4368; the National Guard strenuously resisted efforts 
to bring the organization under total federal control; for 
more information see Martha Derthick, The National Guard 
in Politics (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965). 
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Opponents of UMT continued to insist that the 


program was a threat to democracy. J. Henry Scattergood, 


a Quaker representing the Greater Philadelphia Committee 
Against Peacetime Conscription, expressed this belief 
best: "They [his Committee] want American boys trained 
to be upstanding citizens who think for themselves in 
terms of democracy," not men who "think in terms of 
authoritarian discipline, rule by force, or threat of 
force, war, fear, and distrust... mee The United 
States abolished UMT in Germany and Japan because it had 
contributed to militarism. Few witnesses. believed that 
the same could not happen here. Most felt that the 
danger of attack was not so great as to justify the risk 
to American ideals.+® 
Some witnesses opposed to UMT commented on 
inconsistencies in the Commission report. Kermit Eby of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations noted that 
trainees could not be used effectively for civil defense 
because they received no training for that purpose. 
Disaster relief could be better supplied by a separate 


program organized on a local basis. The report also 


provided for the training of large numbers of men to be 


utilized within weeks of an attack, but the War Department 


t5ibid., p. 4263. 
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would need six months to a year to mobilize them. In 
that case, what would be the use of spending all that 
money? The war would end before the trainees could be 
used, proving again the uselessness of um, 17 

The organizations that supported the measure 
remained consistent. The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, the American Baptists, the Greater Philadelphia 
Committee Against Peacetime Conscription, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, the Socialist Party, the 
Synagogue Council of America, the Women's Committee to 
Oppose Conscription, and the American Association of 
Junior Colleges opposed the program. Favoring it at this 
time were two veterans organizations, the military depart- 
ments, and the Citizens Emergency Committee for Universal 


18 


Military Training. Although the American public con- 


tinued to support UMT, the organizations with lobbyists 
in Washington formed a near-united front against "peace- 


time conscription." 


ees. pp. 4270, 4274, 4312, and 4338. 


18 the last group was founded by Justice Owen J. 
Roberts. It included James Trunshow Adams, General Henry 
H. Arnold, Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Louis Bromfeld, Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, John W. Davis, James A. Farley, Douglas 
Southal Freeman, Samuel Goldwin, Joseph Clark Grew, 
Patrick J. Hurley, Fiorella H. LaGuardia, Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, Bill Mauldin, Dr. William T. Menninger, Vincent 
Sheean, General Brehon B..Somervell, Harold C. Stassen, 
Henry L. Stimson, J. Strom Thurmond, and Gene Tunney, 
among others. 
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Not long after the hearings in the Armed Services 
Committee opened, a bill appeared in the House that incor- 
porated the suggestions of the Advisory Commission report. 
On July 9, 1947, Representative Harry L. Towe, a Repub- 
lican from New Jersey, introduced a bill to enact the 
National Security Training Act, H. R. 4121, which pro- 
posed six months of basic training and the equivalent of 
six months of service in an option. When the full Com- 
mittee concluded its hearings, Chairman Andrews directed 
Subcommittee Number Two on Education and Training to hold 
hearings on this bill. The Subcommittee, under the 
Chairmanship of Towe, listened to testimony on his bill 
for five days, beginning on July 14, 1947. The witnesses 
included a representative of the veterans of Foreign Wars 
and spokesmen for the military departments, all of whom 
favored the bill, although some suggested changes in 
wording. Testimony in opposition to the Towe bill came 
from Dr. A. A. Bates, Vice-president of the Portland 
Cement Company of Chicago and a former secret serviceman, 
and from William G. Mather, Chairman of the Council on 
Christian Social Progress. Although these witnesses 
presented strong arguments against UMT, they were unable 


to convince the Subcommittee mamberes-? 





135, S., Congress, House, Armed Services Committee, 
Universal Military Training: Subcommittee Hearings on 
H. R. 4121, 80th Cong., lst sess., 1947, Papers 186, 
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To accomodate the military witnesses, Towe com- 
posed a new bill that he introduced in the House on July 
18, 1947. The Speaker referred the bill, H. R. 4278, to 
the Armed Services Committee. Chairman Andrews sent the 
bill to Towe's Subcommittee, which was discussing UMT. 
The next day, July 19, J. Parnell Thomas of New Jersey 
made a motion to vote the new Towe bill out of the Sub- 
committee for the consideration of the full House Armed 
Services Committee the following week. Leslie C. Arends 
of Illinois made a motion to keep the hearings open to 
listen to further testimony, but it was defeated by a 
vote of six to two. Although the Subcommittee held a roll 
call vote, the exact vote of each member is unknown. Towe 
ordered it removed from the printed record of the meeting 
on the suggestion of Chairman Andrews. The Subcommittee 
then approved the Thomas motion by a vote of eight to 
zero. 7° 

At the next session of the full Committee on July 
25, it voted unanimously to report the new Towe bill 
favorably. The vote did not indicate solid Republican 
support for UMT, however. Eleven Republican members of 
pp. 4439-4541; several other individuals and organizations 
submitted statements, but the subcommittee did not question 
them. 

205, S., Congress, House, Armed Services Committee, 
Universal Military Training: Subcommittee Hearings on 


H. R. 4378, 80th Cong., lst sess., 1947, Papers 190, pp. 
4573-4581. 
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the Committee were absent on the day of the vote. Of the 
remaining twenty members, a majority, twelve, were 
Democrats. In the end, only eight Republicans actively 
Supported the measure while eleven did not,* 

The meaning of these absences is difficult to 
ascertain. The eleven men did not oppose the passage of 
the Towe bill or they would have voted against it, by 
proxy if necessary. Although they may have felt that UMT 
was too dangerous an issue with which to be connected in 
an election year, they should not have feared constituent 
anger when the public opinion polls continued to show 
strong national support. Possibly these members wished 
the full House to debate the measure even though they 
opposed it. Perhaps they feared lobbyist pressure. 
Whatever the reason, this lack of Republican support 
foreshadowed problems for the bill in the House. 

In the report to the House on the Towe bill, the 
Armed Services Committee justified UMT on the grounds of 


military necessity, echoing the President's Advisory 


ta York Times, July 26, 1947, p. 11; those 
Republicans who voted for the bill were: Walter G. 
Andrews, N. Y.; J. Parnell Thomas, N. J.; George J. Bates, 
Mass.; Harry L. Towe, N. J.; Jack Z. Anderson, Cal.; and 
Walter Norblad, Ore.; the Democrats were: Carl Vinson, 
Ga.; Patrick H. Drewry, Va.; R. Ewing Thomason, Tex.; 
Overton Brooks, La.; Lyndon B. Johnson, Tex.; Paul J. 
Kilday, Tex.; Carl T. Durham, N. C.; Lansdale Sasscer, 
Md.; L. Mendel Rivers, S. C.; Robert Sikes, Fla.; F. 
Edward Hebert, La.; and Arthur Winstead, Miss. 
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Shee 22 
Commission. The reserve components, upon which United 
States' military policy rested, were below strength and 
disorganized. UMT was the best program to increase the 
size and efficiency of the reserve. The only possible 


alternative to UMT was a large standing army that would 


be more costly and more dangerous to democracy. The 


Committee felt that the advent of atomic warfare increased 


the need for widely dispersed and disciplined men in 
every community, which UMT could accomplish. It would 
also teach men the necessary skills for the increasingly 
sophisticated weapons of modern wareaces = The purpose 
of the bill was, "to provide for the common defense by 
requiring all qualified young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty to undergo a period of training which 
will fit them to contribute to the protection of the 
country in time of emergency."*4 
The Towe bill created several new agencies to 
administer the program. The body of men liable for 
service after six months of UMT was designated as the 


National Security Training Corps. The bill created the 


National Security Training Commission in the executive 


22 


For the complete text of the report to the House 


see the Appendix. 


eo aeaee: Armed Services Committee, UMT: Report to 
Accompany H. R. 4278, pp. 8-9. 
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branch to set policy for the program. The commission, as 
recommended by the Compton Commission, would consist of 


three members, two civilian and one military, appointed by 


the President and confirmed by the Senate. It would report 


directly to the President. The bill also formed a General 
Advisory Board along the lines indicated by the Advisory 
Commission. The Board would consist of ten to twenty-five 
members, including at least three military men, to advise 
the commission on the technical aspects of the nonmilitary 
phases of the program. A Selective Training System with 
a national board, local boards, and appeals boards would 
register and induct the young men. The local boards would 
keep complete records on each trainee for six years after 
the completion of his instruction and also would supervise 
the operation of the options.7> 

The instruction itself involved six months of 
basic training and six months in one of several options. 
The alternative programs were: s$ix more months of UMT; 
entrance to a service academy or accredited merchant 
Marine academy; service in the regular armed forces; unit 
training in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, the National Guard, 
or an Organized Reserve; participation in ROTC, NROTC, or 
a Navy or Marine Corps officer procurement program; or 


enrollment for technical or specialist instruction. Each 


2>tbid., pp. 10-12. 
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trainee could choose his option within the manpower limits 
set by the War and Navy Departments. “° 

Public opinion favored the action of the House 
Committee. A Gallup poll taken after the hearings opened 
in June, 1947, indicated that 70% of the American people 
Supported the enactment of a bill for UMT. Only 188 
opposed. This was the strongest endorsement of UMT since 
November, 1945. Sampling by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges on its campuses also showed that the 
people were giving the program increasing support. By 
December, however, a Gallup poll indicated that only 65% 
believed that Congress should enact UMT, while 24% opposed 
its passage. An occupational division of this poll 
revealed that farmers disliked the program most--only 
56% in favor--and white collar workers liked it best-- 
70%. While 69% of the manual workers wanted UMT passed, 
only 65% of professionals and businessmen favored its 
enactment. “/ 

The drop in the support for UMT can be attributed 


to the renewed attack of opponents. Journals and magazines 


ran many articles on the measure. Debates over it occured 


*6Ibid., pp. 1l-12. 


27 pr, George H. Gallup, The Gallup Poll: Public 
Opinion, 1935-1971, 3 vols. (New York: Random House, 
1972), I: 661 and 700; Otto R. Nielson, "Universal 
Military Training," School Review 55 (1947): 443. 
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in towns and cities nation-wide. The President of Parent's 
Magazine urged his readers to write their Congressman. 7° 
Those opposing UMT made too many good arguments for their 
pleas to be completely ignored. And as the excitement 
and interest stirred by the release of the Commission - 
report and by the Committee vote on the Towe bill gave way 
to rational examination, the public became less enthusias- 
tic, and the support for UMT weakened. 

The most important point made by opponents was 


that UMT was unnecessary for good defense. In an age of 


atomic warfare, mass armies were worse than useless--they 


were a delusion of security. No nation would be deterred 


by such training because the general irrelevancy of mass 


armies in an atomic attack was known worldwide. AB a 


addition, UMT had not helped France or Germany even before 


the development of the new bomb. If the program could not 


provide basic security, it could not be justified. *? 


In spite of the opposition, only one of the 


20a: J. Hecht, "Are You For or Against UMT?" 
Parent's Magazine, January, 1948, p. 14. 


a sehen Henry Martin, "Case Against Universal 
Military Training," Reader's Digest, May, 1948, p. 17; 
"Showdown on U. M. T.," Christian Century 64 (1947): 
1327; Ward M. Morton, "Column Right! March!" The South- 
western Social Science Quarterly 28 (1947): 131; Robert 
M. Hutchins, "Compulsory Training--Wasteful Act of War," 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 167 (1948): 1 and 25; 
Arthur Capper, "Why I Am Opposed to Military Training," 


Commerical and Financial Chronicle 167 (1948): 736; George 


D. Stoddard, "Education and Public Policy," Educational 
Review 28 (1947): 370. 
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Presidential candidates who began to emerge in late 1947 
and early 1948 expressed displeasure with UMT--Henry A. 
Wallace. ?° Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, the 
Republican candidate in 1948, first announced his approval 
of UMT in August, 1947. He told the veterans of the 


American Legion that, "[{to] win the peace we must remain 


n3l 


strong and become stronger. Harold C. Stassen favored 


"some compromise" between the opposing groups, but never 
specified what settlement he believed possible. Truman, 


of course, loyally supported his program, making speeches 


natrencwides - 


Onenry Wallace in "Universal Military Training," 
New Republic, December 1, 1947, p. 12, made a classic 
statement on the lack of democracy in the program: 
Widely advertised as education in democracy, the bill 
is precisely the opposite. There is little that is 
democratic about our armed forces, with their 
authoritarian practices and emphasis on unquestioning 
Obedience. There is still far too much segregation 
and discrimination. The armed forces are not 
equipped to teach many of the aspects of self- 
discipline and individual responsibility, which 
are democratic essentials. There is nothing 
democratic about the caste system under which they 
operate. 


For a similar viewpoint see Stoddard, "Education and Public 


Policy," p. 370; "Showdown on U. M. T.," p. 1327; Paul R. 
Anderson, "Character Training with Special Reference to 
Universal Military Training, 
406. 


31 New York Times, August 29, 1947, p. 4. 


32 New York Times, November 22, 1947, p. 8; Harry 


S. Truman, Public Papers of the President: Harry S. Truman, 


1945-1953, 8 vols. (Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1961-1966), III: 262, and IV: 
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Neither Truman's nor Dewey's statements had an 


effect on the House Armed Services Committee. Because a 


bill for UMT had not previously received Committee approval, 


Chairman Andrews realized that. there might be strong 
Opposition. Before his Committee had voted on the Towe 
bill, Andrews made a statement to the House that indicated 
that neither he nor the other members of the Committee 
desired immediate action on the bill. He stated that the 
Committee would approve the National Security Training 
Act to place the issue before the American people during 
the recess. In this way, Congressmen would be able to 
consult their constituents prior to the debate and vote.?? 
After the recess, in January, 1948, Andrews tried 
to move the Towe bill through the Rules Committee and on 
to the floor of the House. Andrews wrote to the Rules 
Chairman, Leo E. Allen of Illinois, asking for the 
immediate clearance of the bill for debate. Allen had 
opposed UMT since he served on the Select Committee on 
Postwar Military Policy in 1945. Three weeks later, 
January 28, Andrews received a written reply from Chairman 
Allen that promised to "discuss" the possibility of a 


hearing on the Towe bill at a later date. Allen's tone 


indicated that the bill would not be considered for several 





oF iis S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 
80th Cong., lst sess., 1947, 93, pt. 8: 9602. 
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months, if ever, although Speaker of the House Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. denied the finality of the rejection. He 
Said that the bill would be discussed at a future meeting 
of the Republican Steering Committee. In spite of this 
encouraging statement, the Rules Committee never freed 
the bill for discussion in the House. Chairman Allen and 
Speaker Martin preferred to secure the passage of another 
Selective Service Act, which had been requested by Pres- 
ident Truman in the State of the Union speech in January. 
Even when Russia invaded Czechoslovakia in February, 1948, 


Allen refused to consider the Towe ee 


34 ew York Times, January 5, 1948, p. 9; Mew York 
Times, January 29, 1948; Truman, Public Papers, IV: 7; 
for more information on Selective Service see James M. 


Gerhardt, The Draft and Public Policy: . Issues in Military 


Manpower Procurement, 1945-1970 (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1971). 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FATE AND MEANING OF UNIVERSAL 


MILITARY TRAINING 


The debate over UMT continued after the Towe bill 
failed. As long as American foreign policy demanded mili- 
tary strength and as long as the nation was unwilling to 
maintain the necessary standing armed forces, UMT remained 


a controversial issue. As the Cold War became a hot war 


=4 

in Korea, viable reserve forces became a necessity. Until u, 
b> 

Congress enacted a program to strengthen the National Guard J 
-{ 

and the Organized Reserves, UMT had a chance of passing. ul 


The American Legion was the chief non-governmental 
supporter of UMT. The Legion had worked since 1919 to in- 
stitute universal training. After World War II, it inaugu- 
rated a new campaign to ensure American preparedness. The 
Legion's greatest effort to secure the passage of UMT was 
in 1947-1948 with the Towe bill, but it persisted when that 
bill failed. In 1949, Senators Millard E. Tydings of Mary- 
land and George W. Malone of Nevada introduced a new bill 
for the Legion. The Senate Armed Services Committee, did 
not report on this piece of legislation, but it was an 


indication of the Legion's continuing efforts to protect 
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the nation.+ 

The National Guard worked with the American Legion 
in its attempts to enact UMT. The revised War Department 
plan (1946) would have strengthened the reserves of the 
nation. The National Guard, which was disorganized and in 
need of money, material, and men after the war, gave its 
grudging support to the plan. The Guard was ina difficult 
position, however, because many of its traditional allies 
in Congress, such as Senator Robert Taft, opposed UMT. 
Although it technically favored the measure, the Guard's 
advocacy of it was less strong and less persistent than 
that of the American Eegione 

One organization that went to extremes to secure 
UMT's passage was the War Department, or the Department 
of the Army, as it was officially designated after unifica- 
tion of the Department of Defense on September 18, 1947. 
In the summer of 1947 the Subcommittee on Publicity and 
Propaganda of the House Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments held two days of hearings to deter- 


mine if the War Department had used federal funds to 





Roscoe Baker, The American Legion and American 
Foreign Policy (New York: Bookman Associates, 1954), pp. 
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influence legislation, a violation of the United States 
Code. The Subcommittee determined that the War Department 
had spent "Government funds in an improper manner for prop- 
aganda activities supporting compulsory military training, 


or what is commonly referred to as universal military 


training."> 


The activities of the War Department included the 
use of civilians to present the Department case for UMT to 
the public. Alan Coutts violated the law by asking a radio 


audience to write to the station on the issue, indicating 


that the letters would be given to the appropriate Congress- 


men. Mrs. Helen Woods offered to prepare material for the 
use of Justice Owen J. Roberts, the Chairman of the Citi- 
zens Emergency Committee, in his efforts to secure enact- 
ment of UMT. She also asked the Girl Scouts of America to 
show a War Department propaganda film at its meetings. 

The services of Coutts and Woods alone cost the taxpayers 
almost $5,000 in the first six months of 1947.4 


The Subcommittee also complained about other War 


Department activities. The film Mrs. Woods promoted, 


3y, S., Congress, House, Expenditures in Executive 
Departments Committee, Investigation of Participation of 
Federal Officials of the War Department in Publicity and 
Propaganda as it Relates to Universal Military Training: 
Fourth Intermediate Report of the Committee, 80th Cong., 
Ist sess., 1947, H. Rept. 1073, p. l. 
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A Plan for Peace, cost over $50,000 to make and distribute. 
Another film, in preparation on the UMT experimental unit 
at Fort Knox, would cost approximately $40,000. An organi- 
zation known as the Women's Interests Unit, established by 
the Department, had formed a group to testify for the 
Compton Commission in the hope of influencing the Commis- 
Sion and indirectly the Congress. The Army had also flown 
visitors without charge in military planes to Fort Knox to 
allow them to watch the functioning of a successful UMT 
experiment. Only specially selected guides would show the 


guests around the camp.” The newsletter at Fort Knox, the 


UMT Pioneer, was “Superior in quality and content" when ; 
compared with normal camp papers, perhaps to influence i 
those visiting.° As a result of its investigations, the ; 
Subcommittee asked the Justice Department to take immediate ae 


action to terminate the illegal activities. The Subcommit- : 
tee also clarified the definitions of information and of 

propaganda to aid the Department in preventing further 

abuses.’ 


The Subcommittee on Publicity and Propaganda 


2Ibid., pp. 4-6. 
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"tpid., pp. 2 and 7; the definitions were: "Infor- 
mation: The act of process of communicating knowledge; to 
enlighten. Propaganda: A Plan for the propagation of a 
doctrine or a system of principles." 


719 
continued to receive notification of violations of the law 
by the Department of the Army. On January 14, 1948, it 
held additional hearings on the subject. As a result of 
the testimony, the Subcommittee asked the Department to 
cease several practices. In the future, the Army would 
provide speakers only if the invitation were issued without 
prompting from Department personnel, it would make no sug- 
gestions to citizens that they support UMT, the UMT Pioneer 
would not include articles designed to sell the program to 
the public, and the Army would cease publication of all 
propaganda materials. The Subcommittee concluded that al- 
though some violations of the law had occurred, the number 
had declined significantly since its first report on the 
subject in July, 1047." Further, the action taken by 
Kenneth C. Royall, the Secretary of the Army, would prob- 
ably "result in a cessation of the violations."” 

Even when the Army terminated propaganda activities, 
the American people continued to favor the enactment of UMT. 


A Gallup poll taken in March, 1948, after the Soviet inva- 


sion of Czechoslovakia, indicated that 77% believed UMT 


eu, S., Congress, House, Expenditures in Executive 
Departments Committee, Investigation of Participation of 
Federal Officials of the Department of the Army in Publicity 
and Propaganda as it Relates’ to Universal Military Training: 
Supplemental Report to the Fourth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee, 80th Cong., 2nd sess., 1948, H. Rept. 1510, 
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Should be enacted, with 83% of veterans favoring its adop- 
tion. Even 69% of the farmers, the occupational group 
most opposed to the measure, supported it. The general 
public preferred UMT rather than the draft. Even while 
Congress debated a reenactment of Selective Service, a poll 
revealed that 55% of the people wished to enact UMT to 
build military strength, while only 22% preferred to draft 
the necessary manpower .1° 

In 1949, support for UMT was less strong, although 
73% continued to favor training for one year--the original 
War Department proposal .++ This approval is remarkable at 
a time when Selective Service was functioning smoothly and n 
when Congress held no major hearings on the issue. It can "| 


be attributed to the uncertain foreign situation, however, n 


as the Berlin Blockade dragged on and as Mao Tse Tung con- 


solidated his hold on China. ‘. 


The Korean War had a dramatic effect on public 
opinion. A poll taken in late July and early August, 1950, 
indicated 78% of the people favored UMT. With subsequent 
U. S. and U. N. battlefield successes, the support dropped 
to 72%. By March, 1951, after the United States had sus- 


tained heavy casualties following the Chinese invasion, 


10)... George H. Gallup, The Gallup Poll: Public 
Opinion, 1935-1971, 3 vols. (New York: Random House, 
1972), I: 723-724 and 737. 
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60% favored military service for two years and an addi- 
tional 18% approved of one year of service. At the same 
time, support for a program of six months of basic train- 
ing and several years service in the reserves dropped, 
probably because people felt that such a program was in- 
adequate to meet the pressing needs of American defense. 
In March, 1952, only 60% favored umt .+4 

From January, 1953, to December, 1955, Gallup took 
seven polls on UMT. Although each poll indicated strong 
national support for UMT, the percentages ranged from a 
high of 75% to a low of cy ie One special survey revealed 
the nature of the opposition to the program. In July, 
1953, Gallup polled a cross section of the people in Who's 
Who in America, asking: "Would you favor or oppose requir- 
ing every able-bodied young man in this country, when he 
reaches eighteen, to spend six months in military training 
and then join the reserves?" An occupational break-down 
revealed that 76% of government officials, 75% of business- 
men, 72% of journalists, lawyers, or doctors, and 66% of 
scientists favored the program. But only 53% of educators 


supported it, and 56% of theologians opposed ie 


12shia., Il: 932, 951, 970-971, 984, and 1047. 
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Between 1948 and 1956, the use of the draft also 
continued to receive American support. In March, 1948, 
70% favored the enactment of a new draft law. By August, 
general approval of Selective Service had risen to 73%. 


The public gave the least Support to the draft in January, 


1950, prior to the involvement in Korea. At that time only 


97%, still a majority, felt the draft should be extended. 
By 1956, peacetime Selective Service was established in 
American society. At a time of peace and containment, 74% 
of the public did not believe that the draft should be 
terminated.?> 
The early Cold War and Korean years were a busy 
time for Congress. Yet, the Senate Armed Services Commit- 


tee held hearings on a yearly basis on UMT from 1948 


through 1952. In March and April, 1948, the Committee 


listened to exhaustive testimony on the state of the world, 


on the United States’ military position, and on the mili- 
tary needs to support the U.S. in the developing interna- 
tional situation. This included statements on S. 65l, 
the bill Chairman Chan Gurney of South Dakota had inieoe 
duced to enact UMT. In March, 1949, the Committee held 
one day of hearings on the American Legion bill, S. 66, 
introduced by Millard Tydings and George Malone. After 


the U. S. intervened in Korea, Tydings and Malone 
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introduced another bill, S. 4062, to implement UMT. After 
two days of hearings, the Committee went into executive 
Session to amend the bill, but the Committee failed to re- 
port this bill, as it had the two earlier eneae> 

The lack of success made it unlikely that another 
UMT program might pass. In January, 1951, the Selective 
Service Act needed amendment because of the Korean War. 
In the House, Carl Vinson of Georgia introduced H. R. 1752, 


"a bill to provide for the common defense and security of 


the United States and to permit the more effective utiliza- 


tion of manpower resources of the United States by authoriz- 


ing universal military training and service. .. sad The 


House aArimea Services Committee held hearings on this bill 


and on another introduced by Vinson, H. R. 2811, from 
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January 23 to March 8, 1951.*° Neither bill was reported 
from Committee because the Senate passed a new universal 
military training and service bill to amend the Selective 
Service Act, S. 1, on March 9. 

The Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee held hearings on S. 1 for a month in 
early 1951. Introduced by Chairman Richard B. Russell of 
Georgia, ten other members of the Committee, and George 
Malone, the bill easily gained the support of the whole 
Committee. On February 21, 1951; it reported the Russell 
bill with amendments. After debate in the Senate, the bill 
went to the House Armed Services Committee for its consid- 
eration.?? 

The primary purpose of the Russell bill was revision 
of the Selective Service Act of 1948 and extension of the 
draft until July 1, 1955. Also in the bill, however, were 
provisions for the establishment of UMT. The measure 
called for the President to appoint a five member National 


Security Training Commission. The bill instructed the Com- 


mission to write a report on the code of conduct, disability 


lee S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 
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and other benefits, and the administration of the program. 
Whenever Congress approved the Commission's recommendations 
and when Congress or the President altered the draft law 
so that no one younger than nineteen years old would be 
drafted, UMT would go into effect.°° 

The Russell bill moved through the House quickly. 
On March 15, 1951, the Armed Services Committee reported 
the measure with amendments. On March 19, it received the 
approval of the Rules Committee. On April 13, it passed 
the House with amendments. After a conference report was 
submitted to both houses on May 31, the Russell bill passed 
the Senate on June 1 and the House on June 7. The Presi- 
dent signed it on June 19, 1951.7" 


Truman appointed James W. Wadsworth, William L. 
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Clayton, Admiral Thomas C. Kindaid, Dr. Karl T. Compton, 

and Lt. General Raymond S. McLain to serve on the National 
Security Training Commission. In October, 1951, the Com- 
mission presented its first report. It included recommenda- 


tions on the code of conduct and the other administrative 


a Oe S., Congress, Senate, Armed Services Commit- 


tee, Universal Military Training and Service Act: Report 
to Accompany S. 1, 82nd Cong., 1st sess., 1951, S. Rept. 


117, pp. 1 and 9-26. 
ce S., Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 
82nd Cong., Ist sess., 1951, 97, pt. 5: 5988, 6026, and 
6780; U. S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 82nd 
Cong., lst sess., 1951, 97, pt. 2: 2521, pt. 3: 3914, 


and pt. 5: 6010 and 6252. 
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details required by the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951. It also wrote a bill that was sub- 
mitted to Congress in the appendix of the report. 7" 

Both the House and the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees held hearings on bills that incorporated the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. Carl Vinson introduced H. R. 
59904, and Richard Russell and others introduced S. 2441. 
These bills only included provisions to enact the sugges- 
tions of the Commission, not to raise the draft age, which 
would have required a joint resolution. Both Armed Services 
Committees reported their respective bills, in the House on 
February 18, 1952,and in the Senate on February 21. After 
debate in the House on the Vinson bill, a vote on March 4 
of 236 to 162 recommitted the bill to the Committee for 
further revision. The Senate never voted on its version 
of the National Security Training Corps Act because of the 


sound defeat in the Houser?” The only amendment to the 


alt S., National Security Training Commission, 
Universal Military Training, Foundation of Enduring 


National SS op First Report to Congress, 82nd Cong. 
lst sess., 1951, 1-100. 


at S. Congress, House, Congressional Record, 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1952, 98, pt. 1: 27 and 1105 and 
pt. 2: 1865; U. S., Congress, Senate, Congressional Record, 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1952, 98, pt. 1: 221 and 1227; 
U. S., Congress, House, Armed Services Committee, National 
Security Training Corps Act: Report to Accompany H. R. 
5904, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1952, H. Rept. 1376, pp. 10 
and 13-16; U. S., Congress, Senate, Armed Services Commit- 
tee, National Security Training Corps Act: Report to 


Accompany S. 2441, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1952, S. Rept. 
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Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 during 
that session of Congress authorized "the President to re- 
tain the unit organizations and equipment thereof, exclu- 
Sive of individual members thereof, of the National Guard, 


the Air National Guard, and other reserve components in 


24 


active Federal service. 
The enabling legislation for UMT never passed Con- 
gress, but the provisions for its enactment remained part 
of the law until Selective Service expired on June 30, 
1973. Although the National Security Training Commission 
was active in the adoption of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, it was unable to secure the changes in the draft law 
necessary to implement UMT. After the failure of the 
Vinson bill in the House in March, 1952, the program never 


had a chance. The enactment of the Reserve Forces Act 


sealed its doom by providing, for the first time, an effec- 


tive reserve program. 

The fight over UMT, 1945-1948, can be used to 
examine American policy making in the postwar era. The 
President, the Congress, and the War Department all oper- 
ated in the political situation of the time. Each change 


or modification of the program and each decision to 





ae: S., Congress, House, Congressional Record, 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1952, 98, pt. 7: 9752; U. S. Con- 
gress, House, Armed Services Committee, Universal Military 
Training and Service Act: Report to Accompany H. R. 7714, 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess., 1952, H. Rept. 1958, p. l. 
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Support or to abandon it temporarily reflected political 
pressures. 

Although Truman consistently advocated training as 
part of an integrated defense program the nature of his 
Support varied greatly over the years. In the summer of 
1945, he began to work with Congress to pass a bill for 
UMT. His support of the conclusions of the Select Commit- 
tee on Postwar Military Policy led the House Military 
Affairs Committee to begin hearings in November, 1945. 

Then Truman dropped out of the picture. The May bill failed 
in a Committee controlled by Democrats. Truman might have 
tried to use his power as party leader to secure its enact- } 


ment. His position at the time was not strong, however. 


ee ee — we 


Because he wished other legislation to pass, Such as price 
and wage controls and an extension of Selective Service, 
he preferred not to waste his limited power on UMT. 

In the fall of 1946, Truman took the initiative 
again. First, he supported Robert Patterson's revised War 
Department plan, possibly with the hope of preventing a 
Republican landslide in the November elections. In Decem- 
ber, he appointed his Advisory Commission to study the 
problem. Truman wanted to use the report as leverage to 
force the now Republican Congress into action. He recom- 
mended that the Selective Service Act be allowed to expire 
in April, 1947, which placed more pressure on the Congress 


to adopt UMT. When the Commission failed to render its 
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report until late May, however, neither he nor other sup- 
porters were surprised to see action on the Towe bill 
delayed until the following legislative session. By 
January, 1948, when House Armed Services Committee Chairman 
Andrews tried to get Rules clearance for debate, Truman 
was unwilling to pressure Congress. The international 
Situation had deteriorated steadily in 1947. Although 
Truman continued to call for UMT, he also requested the 
reenactment of Selective Service, which seemed to have a 
better chance of passing. Although the Secretaries of 
State and Defense continued to plead for UMT, they met 
indifferent success. Even after Congress provided for UMT 
in the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951, 
neither the Secretaries nor Truman were able to convince 
Congress to implement the program. 

Congress was in a difficult position. On one hand, 
Truman, who seemed to have broad national support on the 
issue, was asking for UMT. On the other, many and various 
lobbyists insisted that the American people were opposed to 
this program, which would destroy democratic society. In 
this classic confrontation between the people and the 
special interests, the interests won. The religious and 
educational organizations led the fight against UMT. 
Usually, their arguments focused on the need for world 
peace, on the damage to morals that could occur, on the 


interruption in the schooling process-~-a hazard to 
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educators-~-and on the dangers UMT presented to American 
life. Industrial and farm organizations who traditionally 
Opposed the military and who did not wish to have all the 
eighteen year old males pulled from the work force for six 
months or a year supported the other lobbies. 

Undoubtedly, a few men and women who testified 
before the committees sincerely believed that UMT would 
destroy American society. Most of those who testified 
against it, however, were protecting the special interest 
that they represented. In this way, they were able to pre- 
vent the passage of UMT for three years, although it had 
the consistent support of the populace. Ironically, the 
first UMT bill to receive committee support was introduced 


by a Republican and reported by a Republican Committee. 


This was hardly surprising, however, as large segments of 
the Democratic party, such as blacks and organized labor, 
Opposed the program. UMT was defeated because the lobby- 
ists had more influence with the representatives of the 
people than did the people themselves. 

The War Department also bowed to political practi- 
calities. In 1945, when the UMT program was first devel- 
oped, the War Department insisted that to shorten the 
training time to less than a full year would be dangerous. 
It would require more time to ready trainees for combat 


after the beginning of war, time that could not be 
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spared.7>? When the program ran into difficulties in 1946, 
Truman and Secretary of War Patterson sacrificed some of 
the utility of the program in the hope that a partial mea- 
sure would pass. Although the basic training and the 
Option in the revised plan was supposed to be equal to one 
year of training, no option provided combat training on the 
scale envisioned originally by the War Department. Oppo- 
nents had already attacked the necessity of the program 

for defense. This act of political expedience added to 
Opposition charges that UMT would not provide security. 

At the same time, however, the UMT program in the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951 called for six 
months of training and seven and a half years in the re- 
serve. Perhaps without the revised War Department plan, 

no provision for UMT would have been written into law. 

UMT might have died in February, 1946, when the House 
Military Affairs Committee's hearings closed. 


The fight over UMT also affected other defense 


254 . S., Congress, House, Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, sadberea: eat Training: Hearings on H. R. 25 
79th Cong., lst sess., 1945, p. 628; Maj. General I. H. 
Edwards, Assistant Chief of Staff, testified that: oe 
whatever number of weeks and months we shorten the period 
of universal military training, so much the longer will 
it take to form the new units we shall need--plus addi- 
tional weeks or months for refresher training to tie 
together the ends of the uncompleted job. Drop off two 
months, for instance, and you will have to add, when time 
means lives, the entire combined training phase. Drop 
off four months, and you will have to add the training 
of large units, such as the infantry combat team and 
division. 
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policy. The Selective Service system and UMT were closely 
connected. Many of the same arguments for and against UMT 
were used in the debate over the draft. Supporters often 
claimed that either training or Selective Service was 
necessary to maintain manpower at the level demanded by 
the international situation. Most advocates of UMT claimed 
that it would be less expensive and less dangerous to de- 
mocracy than a limited draft. Many of those who opposed 
both programs believed that world peace had to be estab- 
lished. Neither UMT nor Selective Service could end war, 
which was the only road to peace and safety. Both measures 
were conscription, an evil to be avoided in peacetime. 
These similarities stemmed from the purpose of the two 
programs--to meet military manpower requirements. 

One indication of the connection between the two 
came when Truman allowed the 1940 draft law to expire in 
1947. He hoped to coerce Congress into adopting UMT as 
the only alternative to Selective Service. Another mani- 
festation of the bond appeared in the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951. In one piece of legis- 
lation, both programs received Congressional support, but 
for UMT to become active, the Selective Service law would 
have to be amended. Although this act was technically a 
victory for UMT, the program's dependence on the alteration 
of the draft laws spelled its ultimate defeat. By 1953, 


when the Korean War ended and such a modification might 
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have occurred, Selective Service had become an accepted 
part of American life. Because the draft could provide 
all the military manpower necessary, the primary purpose 
of UMT had been satisfied. After the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, the remaining purpose of UMT, filling the ranks 
of the reserves, had also been fulfilled. UMT was a dead 
issue. 

The unification of the services was the one other 
major military policy debated after World War II. Much of 
the argument on this issue was inner-departmental squab- 
bling over the structure of the proposed Department of 
Defense. The controversy over UMT had no effect on unifica- 
tion, which was accomplished long before the settlement of 
the manpower issue. It was interesting to note, however, 
that while the services strongly disagreed on the unifica- 
tion, they presented a united front on UMT. While the War 
Department was trying to sell the program to the public, 
the Secretary of the Navy, James Forrestal, told the House 
Military Affairs Committee that to get UMT immediately, he 
would accept a cut in the regular Navy .7° Unification did 
not effect the military position on UMT. The services con- 
tinued to insist that the program was necessary for United 


States' security. 
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Universal military training developed from the 
concept of universal service, an idea still present in the 
United States Constitution and in American society. In 
the 1960's, when public ire with the war in Vietnam focused 
on the inequities of the draft, one suggested alternative 
was a universal program in which each citizen served the 
nation in some capacity for a fixed period of time. 
Although this plan had difficulties of its own, it indi- 
cated that the concept, rooted in American history, still 
survived. It is unlikely that UMT, as proposed in the 
late 1940's will again be suggested as an American policy, 
but its importance in the continuing development of the 


"common defense" cannot be questioned. 


APPENDIX 


Universal Military Training: Report to 


Accompany H. R. 4278 


The Committee on Armed Services to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4278) to enact the National 
Security Training Act of 1947, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon without amendment and 


recommend that the bill do pass. 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to provide for the 
common defense by requiring all young men between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty to undergo a period of 
training which will fit them to contribute to the 
protection of the country in time of emergency. 

The young men liable for training under the 
terms of this bill, although they shall be legally 
deemed to have military status, shall not be members of 
the armed forces, shall be subject to no duty other than 
training, and shall be liable to bear arms for the 
United States only in the event of a national emergency 
so declared by Congress and the President, and by the 
enactment of a new conscription act. They shall not be 
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Subject to the Articles of War, nor to the Articles for 


the Government of the Navy, but to a special disciplinary 


code as outlined below in this report. 


HEARINGS 

Although no previous bill providing for a program 
of universal military training has been reported favorably 
to the House, the issue is not a new one. Since the end 
of the Second World War two House committees have held 
exhaustive hearings on the subject, recording the 
testimony of 181 witnesses who represented the considered 
opinion of nearly every social group in the United States 
(i.e., religion, education, business, labor, the fourth 
estate, veterans' organizations, spontaneously assembled 
citizens' committees, military leaders, and Government 
officials). 

These committees were, respectively, the Select 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy which considered 
universal military training in June 1945, and the Military 
Affairs Committee which met on the subject in November 
and December of 1945. The former committee, appointed 
by the Speaker, and composed of seven members of the 
Military Affairs Committee, seven Members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and seven Members of the House at 
large, concluded its deliberations by recommending a 


program of universal military training. 
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The full list of witnesses heard by these two 
committees is hereby made a part of the report. 


Hon. Joseph C. Grew, former Acting Secretary of 
State. 

. Col. Jay Cooke, president of the Citizens 
Committee for Military Training for Young Men, Inc. 

Mrs. Ernesta Barlow, vice president, the Citizens 
Committee for Military Training for Young Men, Inc. 

Statements by Kathleen Norris and Margaret Culkin 
Banning were filed for the record by Mrs. Barlow. 

Mrs. Barbara Skau, domestic nurse, Jackson Heights, 
Queens, N. Y. 

Mr. Philip A. Carrol, director, the Citizens 
Committee for Military Training for Young Men, Inc. 

Dr. Franklin Clarke Frye, president, United 
Lutheran Church of America. 

Capt. Paul Hammond, director, Citizens Committee 
for Military Training for Young men, Inc. 

Mrs. John Weinstein, president, New York City 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Letter from Sgt. John D. Scarlett, Liege, Belgium, 
was read into the record. 

Mr. Charles G. Bolte, chairman, American Veterans' 
Committee. 

Ma}. Gen. Ellard Walsh, president, National 
Guard Association of the United States. 

Hon. Edward Martin, Senator, State of Pennsylvania. 

Omar B. Ketchum, national legislative representa- 
tive, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

Col. William B. Tuttle, legislative chairman, 
board of trustees, Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. 

Mr. William B. Mathews, editor, Arizona Daily 
Star, Tucson, Ariz. 

Mrs. Willard Steele, chaplain general, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

Vernon A. Eagle, honorably discharged commando. 

Dr. Harrop A. Freeman, professor of law, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., as read by Dr. 
Theodore A. Paullin, assistant professor, Swathmore 
College, Swathmore, Pa. 

Archibald G. Thatcher, attorney, New York City. 

Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president, American 
Council on Education. 

. Dr. William J. Miller, president, University of 
Detroit, representing Michigan Council to Oppose Peace- 
time Conscription. 

Judge William Hastie, National Association for 
Advancement of Colored People. 
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Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary, national 
commission on Christian higher education, Association of 
American Colleges. 

Dr. John L. Davis, executive secretary, board of 
higher education, Disciples of Christ. 

Mr. Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary, 
People's Lobby, Inc. 

Dr. James Mendenhall, chairman legislative 
committee, department of supervision and curriculum 
development of National Education Association. 

Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, Liberal Party of 
New York State. 

Mr. Mark Wiseman, commander, Willard Straight 
Post, American Legion. 

Dr. Walter E. Hager, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

Statements from Dr. John Purdy, chairman, Ohio 
College; Mr. Robert Forsberg, president of student body 
of Wooster College; and Mary Ann Brown, chairman of 
public opinions committee of Wooster College, Wooster, 
Ohio, were filed for the record by Dr. Hager. 

Letter from Mr. G. O. Aubrey, chairman, committee 
on work with high-school youth, National Council of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 

Dr. Herbert J. Burghstahler, president, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, testifying for the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general 
secretary, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Mr. Huber F. Klemme, executive secretary of the 
commission on Christian social action, Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. 

Dr. Ganse Little, pastor, Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett, legislative representative, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Dr. Robert Gordis, president, Rabbinical Assembly 
of America. 

Dr. Joseph Zeithlin, Rabbinical Assembly of 
America. 

Mr. Byrl A. Whitney, director of education and 
research and assistant general counsel, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

Rt. Rev. Herman R. Page, bishop, diocese of 
northern Michigan, Espiscopal Church. 

Mr. D. Robert Yarnell, vice chairman, American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Rev. T. T. Brumbaugh, executive secretary, Detroit 
Council of Churches. 

Mr. Ensworth Reisner, representing citizens 
committee of Buffalo, Erie County, and western New York on 
Peacetime Conscription. 
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Dr. Karl T. Compton, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

. Mrs. Thomasina W. Johnson, legislative representa- 
tive, national nonpartisian council on public affairs of 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority. 

Mr. Ernest Angell, representing Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Dr. Paul F. Elicker, executive secretary, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals of National 
Education Association. 

Rev. F. W. Burnham, of the Christian Churches of 
America. 

Mr. Frederick J. Roy, national vice commander, 
Catholic War Veterans Association. 

Mr. Roscoe S. Conkling, attorney, New York City. 

Mr. Norman Thomas, president, Postwar World 
Council. 

Prof. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, National Council 
Against Peacetime Conscription Now. 

Mr. Milton Friedman, free labor committee, Workers 
Defense League. 

Rev. Phillips Packer Elliott, chairman of board 
of Presbyterian Tribune. 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Rev. Edwin F. Lee, Methodist bishop and director 
of General Commission for Army and Navy Chaplains. 

Mr. Arthur L. Williston, retired educator and 
engineer, Dedham, Mass. 

Mr. Stanley J. Quinn, American Defense Society, 


Ine. 

Mr. Leslie J. Tompkins, American Defense Society, 
Inc. 

Brig. Gen. Albert L. Cox, retired, Washington, 
D. C. 


Brig. Gen. Henry I. Reilly, retired. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, editor, Christian 
Century, representing the Chicago Committee To Oppose 
Conscription. 

Mrs. Mary Dingman, member, Women's Committee To 
Oppose Conscription. 

Mrs. Charles D. Rockel, member, Women's Committee 
To Oppose Conscription. 

Letters from Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon 
General of the Army (retired), and Vice Adm. Ross T. 
McIntire, Surgeon General of the Navy (retired), with 
reference to Mrs. Rockel's testimony. 

Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, member, Women's Committee 
To Oppose Conscription. 

Mrs. Annie B. Whitner, Roanoke, Va. 


Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, National Woman's Christian 


Temperance Union. 
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Hon. Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the 
Navy, editor, the News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. John W. Hershey, Downingtown, Pa. 

Rev. Donald B. Cloward, executive secretary, 
Council on Christian Social Progress, Northern Baptist 
Convention. 

Mr. Harold S. Bender, assistant secretary, the 
Mennonite Central Committee. 

Mr. B. R. McLaurin, international field organizer, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

Dr. Leslie W. Kindred, Greater Philadelphia 
Committee Against Wartime Enactment of Peacetime Con- 
scription. 

Mr. William F. Saunders, High School Teachers 
Association of New York City, Inc. 

Dr. Raymond Walters, chairman, Association of 
American Colleges. 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston University, 
member Association of American Colleges. 

Dr. Guy FE. Snavely, executive director, Association 
of American Colleges. 

Mr. Walter Johnson, chairman, national legislative 
committee, Military Order of the Liberty Bell. 

Dr. Donald DuShane, secretary, Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Education, National Education 
Association. 

Hon. Maury Maverick, chairman, Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 

Mr. Ralph McDonald, executive secretary, Department 
of Higher Education, National Education Association. 

Resolution from the State of North Carolina, with 
reference to universal military training. 

Letter from the Citizens Medical Reference Bureau, 
Inc., with reference to universal military training. 

Miss Dorothy K. Funn, labor secretary, National 
Negro Congress. 

Mr. Eric Hass, Socialist Labor Party of America. 

Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, American Association of 
University Professors. 

Mr. Otto Steele, National Conference of Methodist 
youth Fellowship. 

Mr. H. W. Brown, president, International 
Association of Machinists. 

Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis., representing the 
Wisconsin Council of Churches. 

Dr. Paul H. Bowman, president, Bridgewater College, 
and vice chairman, Brethren Service Committee. 

Mr. Charles C. Rohrer, dairy farmer, Manchester, 
Ind. . 

Dr. S. V. Sanford, chancelor, University System of 
Georgia. 
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Mrs. Dorothy Groeling, secretary, National Board 
for International Education, Young Women's Christian 
Association of the United States. 

Mr. Fred Bailey, legislative counsel, the National 
Grange. 

. Mr. Edward C. M. Richards, representing the War 
Resisters League in Opposition to Peacetime Conscription. 
Statement by Dr. Evan W. Thomas, chairman, War 

Resisters League, read for the record by Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Russell Smith, legislative secretary, National 
Farmers Union. 

Mr. Homer E. Woodbridge, representing Middletown 
Committee Against Wartime Passage of Peacetime Conscription. 

Mr. Walter H. Uphoff, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Committee against Peacetime Conscription. 

Mr. Royal C. Stephens, Netcong, N. J. 

Mr. Lewis G. Hines, national legislative 
representative of American Federation of Labor. 

Mrs. Mary Farquharson, representing Women's 
International League and the Oregon and Washington State 
Committees Opposing Peacetime Conscription. 

Mr. R. J. Thomas, president, United Automobile 
Workers (as read by Loren Grev). 

Mr. Vinal H. Tibbetts, representing American 
Education Fellowship. 

Mr. Nathan E. Cowan, chairman, legislative 
committee, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. R. B. Marston, director, legislative, Federal 
relations division, National Education Association. 

Communication from American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, National 
Education Association. 

Dr. Clinton N. Howard, general superintendent of 
International Reform Federation. 

Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, editor and publisher, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, editor, the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader. 

Mr. Millard W. Rice, national service director, 
Disabled American Veterans. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Mahan, chairman, national 
defense committee, Disabled American Veterans. 

Communication from Mr. Knowlton Durham, chairman 
special committee on universal military training of the 
Association of Ex-Members of Squadron A. 

Mr. Frank L. Well, president, National Jewish 
Welfare Board. 

Mr. Chester J. Nicklas, veteran of both world wars. 

Mrs. Helen W. Zbikowski, member, house of 
representatives, Connecticut State Legislature. 
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Mr. Bernard H. Sandler, chairman, twenty-fifth 

anniversary, reunion committee, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Mr. Henry Rood, author. 

Dr. Gibb Gilchrist, president, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

Mr. Dunlap C. Clark, chairman, national defense 

committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mr. Richard L. Feldman, teacher at Roosevelt High 
School. 

Mr. Carl McIntire, vice president, American 
Council of Christian Churches. 

Mr. H. McAllister Griffiths, general secretary, 
American Council of Christian Churches. 

Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 

Letter from Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Brig. Gen. John McA. Palmer, United States Army, 
retired. 

Brig. Gen. Luther D. Miller, Chief of Chaplains, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Gen. William F. Tompkins, Director, Special 
Planning Division, War Department Special Staff. 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor, the Christian Herald. 

Mr. Ben L. Johnson, honorably discharged Marine 
Corps corporal. 

Mr. William Kent Montroy, honorably discharged 
shipfitter, first class. 

Hon. James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. 

Letter from Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz, United 
States Navy. 

Letter from Admiral William F. Halsey, United 
States Navy. 

Vice Adm. Aubrey W. Fitch, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air). 

Vice Adm. Randal Jacobs, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Lt. Gen. Ira Eaker, Chief of Air Staff, United 
States Army (retired). 

Gen. A. A. Vandergrift, Commandant, United States 
Marine Corps. 

Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King, United States Navy, 
Commander in Chief, United States Fleet (retired). 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of State. 

Hon. Earl B. Lewis, Representative in Congress 
from State of Ohio. 

Hon. Charles R. Savage, former Representative in 
Congress from State of Washington. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, Representative in Congress 
from State of Ohio. 

Hon. Compton I. White, former Representative in 
Congress from State of Idaho. 
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Hon. Everett Dirksen, Representative in Congress 
from State of Illinois. 

Hon. Emanuel Celler, Representative in Congress 
from State of New York. 

Hon. Jerry Voorhis, former Representative in 
Congress from State of California. 

Hon. John E. Fogarty, Representative in Congress 
from State of Rhode Island. 

Hon. Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Fisenhower, 
Commanding General, United States Forces, European theater, 
and Chief of Staff. 

Fleet Adm. E. J. King, Chief of Naval Operations 
(retired). 

Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, president, General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Mrs. Lula E. Bachman, president, National 
Association of Women Lawyers. 

Mrs. Ernesta Barlow, vice president, Citizens' 
Committee and National Women's Chairman. . 

Hon. James W. Wadsworth, Representative in Congress 
from New York. 

George W. McClelland, president, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president, American Council 
on Education. 

Benjamine C. Marsh, executive secretary, People's 
Lobby, Inc. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Omar B. Ketchum, national legislative representa- 
tive, Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Millard Rice, national legislative representative, 
Disabled American Veterans. 

Dr. Frank B. Gigliotti, national adjutant, 
Regular Veterans Association. 

Hon. James Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy. 

Dr. John T. Tigert, Dr. Frank L. FEversull, and 
Dr. J. W. Harrelson, representing Land-Grant Colleges 
Association. 

Former Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen. 

-S. Stanwood Menken. 

Miss Dorothy Detzer, national secretary, the 
Women's International League. 

Donald DuShane, secretary, the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education. 

Resolution adopted by American Legion. 

Statement of Dunlap C. Clark, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, president, National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 
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a Miss Elizabeth Smart, Woman's Christian Temperance 
nion. 


Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

; Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, Legislative 
Committee of National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary, American 
Association of University Professors. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, Barnard College. 

Charles R. Hook, president, the American Rolling 
Mill Co. 

J. Henry Scattergood, representing the Friends' 
Committee on National Legislation. 

Carl McIntire, vice president of the American 
Council of Christian Churches. 

Ralph McDonald, representing the National Education 
Association. 

H. S. Bender, assistant secretary, Mennonite 
Central Committee. 

Martin H. Miller,’ national legislative representa- 
tive, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Dr. Allen Bates, Westinghouse Flectric and 
Manufacturing Co. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secretary, National 
Commission on Christian Higher Fducation of Association 
of American Colleges. 

Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., secretary, Commission 
on World Peace of the Methodist Church. 

Edward T. McCaffery, national commander, Catholic 
War Veterans. 

Eugene Meyer, publisher, the Washington Post. 

Mr. McCaffery (recalled). 

Lt. Gen. Ray McLain, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Luther D. Miller, Chief of Chaplains, 
United States Army. 

Lewis G. Hines, legislative representative, 
American Federation of Labor. 

- Nathan E. Cowan, legislative director, and Meyer 
Bernstein, director of the veterans' legislation, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

William V. Damron, legislative representative, 
International Association of Machinists. 

Maj. Gen. Ray E. Porter, Special Planning 
Division, War Department. 

Maj. Gen. I. H. Edwards, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-3. 

Maj. Gen. Willard S. Paul, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-l. 

Maj}. Gen. George J. Richards, Budget Officer for 
the War Department. 
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Pvt. George L. Mark, Camp Kilmer, N. J. 
. Rev. Charles R. Bell, Jr., representing Wisconsin 
Committee Against Peacetime Conscription. 
Mrs. Emma B. Swiggett, representing National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Vice Adm. Louis Denfeld, Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet. 


Capt. W. R. Terrell, United States Navy. 
Lt. Col. T. B. Hughes, the Marine Corps. 


Rear Adm. Ezra G. Allen, Budget Officer, United 
States Navy. 


Hon. John H. Steele, former national commander, 
the American Legion. 


Lt. Martin Buckner. 

Sgt. Eddie Burns. 

Captain Moran. 

S. Perry Brown, chairman, the American Legion 
National Committee on National Defense. 

Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, executive secretary, 
Reserve Officers Association of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Milton J. Reckord, chairman, Legislative 
Committee of the National Guard Association. 

Sgt. James F. Donnelly. 

Beginning on June 18, 1947, the Committee on Armed 
Services, motivated in part by the public interest directed 
to the subject by publication of the President's Advisory 
Commission's report, began once more to hear testimony 
broadly representative of the American people. On July 
19, 1947, when hearings were terminated and H. R. 4278 
reported favorably to the full committee, twenty-eight 
witnesses had been hear [sic.]. Of these sixteen were 
in opposition to universal military training and twelve 
in favor. The complete list of witnesses who appeared 
before the full Committee on Armed Services and before 
its Subcommittee on Education and Training between June 


18, 1947, and July 19, 1947, is hereby made a part of 


this report. 
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Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chairman, President's 
Advisory Commission. 

Dr. Edmund Walsh, of Georgetown University. 

Mr. Truman Gibson, member, President's Advisory 
Commission. 

Dr. Daniel Poling, editor of the Christian Herald. 

Former Justice Owen J. Roberts, Citizens Emergency 
Committee. 

Mr. J. Henry Scattergood, Greater Philadelphia 
Council Against Conscription. 

Mrs. Alexander Stewart, cochairman, Women's 
Committee to Oppose Conscription. 

Mrs. Norton H. Pearl, president, American Legion 
Women's Auxiliary. 

Mr. William Gausmann, Socialist Party, U. S. A. 

Mr. Edwin Lupow, Young Progressive Citizens of 
America. 

Mr. Richard Bolling, vice chairman, American 
Veterans' Committee. 

Mr. S. Perry Brown, chairman, American Legion 
Security Committee. 

Rabbi Aaron Opher, Synagogue Council of America. 

Miss Elizabeth Smart, director, Woman's Christian 
Temperance League. 

Father Dan Laning, of Mission, Tex. 

Mr. Kermit Eby, national headquarters, CIO. 

Dr. Blake Van Leer, president, Georgia School of 
Technology. 

Mr. J. M. Dawson, executive director, Baptist of 
the United States. 

Mr. Jesse P. Bogue, secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

Rabbi Michael Aronson, of Cincinnati, DAV. 

Hon. Adam Clayton Powell, Member of Congress. 

Mr. Norman Thomas, chairman, Post War World 
Council. 

Dr. A. Allan Bates, of Chicago. 

Mr. Omar B. Ketcham, legislative director, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, U. S. A., Chief of 
Army Information. 

Capt. Thomas F. Darden, U. S. A., Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

Lt. Col. William J. Van Ryzin, U. S. M. C., 
headquarters Marine Corps. 

Rev. William J. Mather; Northern Baptists of 
America. 


In the circumstances, the committee believes the 


principle at issue has been throughly [sic.] debated and 
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that, at the conclusion of hearings, it was in possession 
of sufficient evidence, both quantitative and qualitative, 
to reach a carefully considered decision. It believes 
strongly that nothing constructive could have resulted 
from further discussion of generalities, and that it 
would have been derelict in its duty had it chosen to 
delay further bringing this fundamental issue before the 
Congress for consideration and action. 

The committee was sensitive to the protests of 
those persons who claimed that hearings were terminated 
prematurely and should have been extended. However, the 
committee took the position that the purpose of hearings 
is to gather information on which a sound decision can 
be based; but that it is not the obligation of any 
committee of the Congress to hear every last advocate or 
opponent of a given measure. The record of hearings on 
the subject reveals a Singular uniformity of argument 
employed by opponents of H. R. 4278 and, equally, by its 
advocates. The committee believes, accordingly, that no 
new light would have been shed on the subject had hearings 
been extended, nor that further testimony was in any way 


necessary to the rendering of a competent decision. 


THE MILITARY NECESSITY OF UNIVERSAL TRAINING 
Throughout the course of its deliberations, the 


committee was deeply conscious of the departure from 
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traditional policy implied in this legislation, and was 
therefore determined that a clear military necessity 
Should be demonstrated before approval of the measure 
could be justified. Collateral benefits, such as the 
improvement of the Nation's health and increased 
educational opportunities, were urged by some proponents 
as compelling reasons for the adoption of such a program. 
The committee felt, however, that the one criterion must 
be "military necessity" and that no other reason could 
justify the establishment of compulsory peacetime train- 
ing. At the conclusion of its hearings the committee was 
convinced that a program of universal military training 
is vitally necessary to the security of the United States. 
The sources of this conviction are as follows: 

1. The United States has traditionally followed, 
and is following today, a military policy which depends 
heavily upon the civilian Reserve components. In every 
major war in which the United States has participated, the 
Regular forces have constituted less than ten percent of 
the total strength. These wars have been fought by citizen 
soldiers, directed and organized by a small nucleus of 
professionals. 

2. In the past, the geographical isolation of 
the North American Continent from the battle areas has 
provided adequate time for the training and equipping of 


large numbers of Americans--fresh from civil life and 
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unskilled in the art of war--before it was necessary to 
send them into battle. In any future emergency, however, 
the War and Navy Departments hold the sober conviction 
that no such "cushion of time" can be expected. They 
emphasize without equivocation that there must be suffi- 
cient trained American forces in being on any future 
"emergency day" if the United States is to be capable of 
effective defense and retaliation. 

3. The Regular forces today constitute no more 
than the traditional nucleus of professional military 
skills. Furthermore they are spread thinly over a large 
area of the world, .engaged in the occupation of those 
former enemy nations who were brought to defeat only two 
years ago. There is a single American combat division in 
Europe, in addition to twelve constabulary regiments, 
organized and equipped for police duty only. There are 
four combat divisions in Japan. There are two and one- 
half ready divisions within the continental United States. 
In the circumstances, taking cognizance of the obligation 
attaching to the United States as a permanent member of 
the Security Council of the United Nations and the military 
strength required to support a firm foreign policy, the 
size and degree of readiness of the Reserve components 
becomes a matter of the most vital concern to the American 
people. For if these Reserve components are not adequate, 


then the over-all military strength of the United States 
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is, in the words of the President's Advisory Commission, 
a “hollow shell"--the impressive facade of a strong Navy 
and a temporary atomic monopoly notwithstanding. 

4. At present, the Reserve components are far 
below their authorized strengths and without hope of 
filling their quotas by voluntary means alone. These 
authorized strengths. are the basic factors of a joint 
mobilization plan, drawn by the War and Navy Departments, 
and represent the barest minimum estimate of manpower 


requirements in the event of war. The wide discrepancy 





between authorized and actual strengths of the National 
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Guard and of the Organized Reserve Corps are listed below: 


National Guard: 
Authorized strength. .......... 682,000 
Aotdal. Strength. w- S. -s° 0 cw cw '3i Se Oa w 100,000 
Organized Reserve Corps: 
Organized units: 


Authorized strength ......... 763,000 

Actual strength ....... ++. « « 110,000 
Unassigned Reserve pool: 

Authorized strength ....... . .- 3,000,000 

Actual strength .: a «© « ws @ « «) 4-» «4 1,200,000 


5. It will be noted that the National Guard is at 
approximately sixteen percent of its authorized strength, 
the organized units of the Organized Reserve Corps at 
fourteen percent of authorized strength, and the unassigned 
Reserve pool at thirty-five percent of authorized 
strength. It should be made clear that the 1,200,000 
members of the unassigned Reserve pool are merely names 


on paper, untrained and unorganized. Moreover, these 
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figures do not reflect the state of readiness or training 
of any of the above units. While this latter is confi- 
dential information, it is common knowledge that the 
majority of the Reserve components today are in an 
advanced state of confusion and staffed with only skeleton 
forces. 

6. A program of universal military training as 
provided in H. R. 4278 would build up the Reserve compo- 
nents to their authorized strengths, and would achieve 
a stability and an increased efficiency of our ready forces 
that do not now obtain. The one alternative means of 
acquiring the volume of trained manpower called for in 
the joint mobilization plan would be to maintain a 
Regular Army of approximately 4,500,000. It is quite 
clear that the cost involved in this alternative would be 
prohibitive, and than such a policy would pose a far more 
serious question for democracy than a trained citizens' 
reserve; moreover, it could never be accomplished 
without recourse to a Selective Service Act, which would 
be far more disruptive of community life than six months' 
training for eighteen-year-old boys. 

7. Close and serious consideration was given to 
the claim that the atomic bomb has rendered large numbers 
of trained men obsolete, and that future warfare will be 
of the "push button" variety requiring "only a handful of 


scientists." The committee rejected this claim as a 
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dangerous illusion. Fully cognizant of the continuing 
revolution in methods of warfare, the committee concurs 
with the War and Navy Departments that the best evidence 
points in precisely the opposite direction. If there is 
another war, the committee believes it will be more "total" 
than the last and will involve a greater number of human 
beings without any hope of distinguishing the combatant 
from the noncombatant. The war will in all probability 
come into the cities and the homes of the people of the 
United States. In such event, the survival or recovery 
of the Nation might well depend on the presence of well- 
disciplined and able-bodied men in every community, who 
could restore order, organize disaster services, 
reestablish broken communications and, if necessary, repel 
air-borne invaders and organize for guerrilla warfare. 
Without such men so distributed, it is entirely possible 
that mass hysteria or defeatism might result after an 
initial attack, which would wholly disrupt or dangerously 
impair the war effort. 

8. Moreover, the committee believes that the 
number of trained men needed will be directly proportionate 
to the increasing complexity of weapons, even though there 
may well be a diminishing need for "mass armies" as they 
have been known in the past. The committee feels it is 
important to distinguish between "mass armies" and large 


armies of technically trained specialists. A decade ago it 
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required a ground crew of three men to service a combat 
aircraft. Today it requires twelve men to keep a jet- 
propelled P-80 in the air. Progressive development of 
radar, electronic devices, fire control, guided missiles, 
and other weapons will required not merely increased 
numbers of men to man the installations, but longer 
periods of training as well. The committee believes that 
such training must of necessity be completed prior to 
any future emergency, if the country is to avoid 
dangerous unpreparedness. 

For the above reasons, therefore, the committee 
concludes that a flexible and well-administered program 
of universal military training, as provided in H. R. 4278, 
is a vital military necessity for the United States at 


this time. 


OPERATIONAL DETAILS OF THE PROGRAM 
It is estimated that approximately 850,000 young 
men would undergo military training annually under the 
terms of this bill. Approximately 100,000 would undergo 
training of a nonmilitary nature. The estimated break- 


down among the several military services is as follows: 


Army Ground: Forces: 4 -: <a “oe & & | ct a wm 4 ce @ 432,000 
WAN Vis. “65 ce vox ee Bh ce: tee. tas Re a Ae en tae 2k aes ee we ee O00 
Ait) POrCeES.. 4.. a: a. Bw & A ee hl lee Be ae es ww OB 000 
Marane Corps. i :<.26, nae Se a a a ee a Oe: Be me SOY OOO 


The cost of maintaining the proposed training 


program is estimated to be $1,750,000,000 per year. In 
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addition, the effectiveness of the program will depend 
upon continued appropriations at present levels for the 
major Reserve components, inasmuch as the basic training 
hereunder is designed in large part to supply the Reserve 
components with adequate numbers of trained men, in order 
to stabilize their size.and increase their efficiency. 

The following explanatory analysis of H. R. 4278 
is hereby made a part of this report. 

A BRIEF OF H. R. 4278, A BILL TO ENACT THE 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING ACT OF 1947 

A. The purpose of H. R. 4278 is to provide for 
the common defense by requiring all qualified young men 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty to undergo a 
period of training which will fit them to contribute to 


the protection of the country in time of emergency. 
B. The bill creates the following agencies: 


1. The National Security Training Corps. 

2. The National Security Training Commission. 
3. The General Advisory Board. 

4. The Selective Training System. 


5. The Code of Conduct. 

C. The National Security Training Corps: This 
consists of all qualified young men residing in the 
United States, or the Territories or possessions thereof, 
except certain categories of aliens to be specified by 


the National Security Training Commission. The following 
are specifically exempted: 
(a) Present members of the armed forces. 


(b) Past members of the armed forces who were 
discharged honorably therefrom. 

(c) Cadets and midshipmen, respectively, at 
the United States Military Academy, United States Naval 
Academy, and the Coast Guard Academy. 

(d) Members of the senior division of the 
ROTC and NROTC, or naval aviation college program. 

(e) Members of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

In addition, the President is authorized, pending 
full-scale implementation of this program, to exempt any 
person accepted for admittance at one of the service 
academies. 
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Members of the National Security Training Corps, 
although they shall be legally deemed to have military 
Status, Shall not be members of the armed forces, shall be 
liable to no duty other than training duty, and shall be 
liable to bear arms for the United States only in the 
event of a national emergency, so declared by Congress and 
the President. After having fulfilled his training obli- 
gation hereunder, and upon separation from the corps, a 
young man will revert to complete civilian status and will 
have no further Obligation to the armed forces, or to any 
Reserve component thereof, except in the event of a national 
emergency. 

D. The National Security Training Commission: 
There is created in the executive branch a Commission to 
set the policies and standards of the training program. 
The Commission shall consist of three persons appointed 
by the President, with Senate confirmation. Two of its 
members, including the Chairman, shall be civilians. One 
member shall be appointed from the armed forces. The 
Commission shall report directly to the President. 

The Commission shall be the policy and supervisory 
agency of the training program. As such, it shall not 
operate directly any phase of the program. The War and 
Navy Departments shall be the operating agencies and will 
be governed by the policies and standards of the Commission, 
provided that the Commission itself shall determine the 
substance and character of the nonmilitary training pro- 
vided for in this act. | 

Members of the Commission shall receive compen- 
Sation at the rate of $12,500 per year, except the chairman 
who shall receive $15,000. The Commission shall appoint 
an executive director to whom it may delegate all of its 
powers, duties, and functions. He shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $12,000 per year. The Commission 
is empowered to employ a staff and to establish a full- 
time civilian inspectorate to keep it informed of actual 
conditions at the local level. 

E. The General Advisory Board: This shall consist 
of not less than ten nor more than twenty-five persons 
appointed by the President, for the purpose of providing 
the Commission with the best technical advice on matters 
pertaining to the moral, religious, and educational phases 
of the program. The Board shall be composed in large part 
of outstanding civilians, but shall include not less than 
three members of the armed forces. The Board shall serve 
part time, as the Commission may prescribe, and shall have 
no policy-making authority. Its members shall receive 
compensation and expenses when actually serving. 

F. Training: : 

1. Military Training: The military training 
shall be divided into two phases. The first phase shall 
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consist of six months' continuous training, as prescribed 
by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, in 
the ground, naval, or air component of the Corps. The 
second phase shall be devoted to the completion of one of 
the several alternative programs provided herein. In the 
first phase the trainee shall be given the opportunity to 
choose his desired service branch, and in the second 
phase, his desired alternative program. He shall be 
assigned in accordance with his choice within the limits 
of applicable quotas, and standards of qualification and 
Selection prescribed by law or by the President. 

The alternative programs of the second training 
phase are as follows: 

(a) Additional training in the National 
Security Training Corps for a period of six months. 

(b) Voluntary enlistment in the Regular forces 
for at least the minimum period authorized by law. 

(c) Enlistment in the National Guard or 
Organized Reserve for such period as the President may 
prescribe. 

(d) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
and assignment to an organized unit for such period as the 
President may prescribe. 

(e) Entrance into the Military, Naval, or 
Coast Guard Academies. 

(£) Enrollment in the Naval and Marine Corps 
officers procurement program (the Hollaway plan). 

(g) Enrollment in ROTC or NROTC college 
course with agreement to accept the appropriate Reserve 
commission, if offered. 

(h) Entrance into the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy or one of the five State-accredited maritime 
academies, with agreement to accept a Naval Reserve com- 
mission, if offered. 

(i) Entrance upon a technical or specialist 
course in school or college, the course being approved by 
the War or Navy Department and the minimum length of the 
course prescribed by the President. 

(j) Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
for six years, with not to exceed one month's active duty 
per year. 

The President shall provide for a system of training 
credits so as to allow transfer from one alternative 
program to another. 

Scholarships and grants-in-aid may be offered to 
specially selected trainees who enter the educational 
alternatives (g) and (i) above. 

2. MNonmilitary Training: The Commission, after 
study and consultation with other departments or agencies 
of the Government, shall determine the substance, character, 
and rate of implementation of the nonmilitary training for 
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those members of the Corps unacceptable physically or 
mentally for military training, and for conscientious 
objectors. 

_ . Each trainee shall receive during the first 
training phase and during alternative program (a) a cash 
allowance of $30 per month. Compensation in the other 
alternatives shall be as prescribed by law or regulation. 

If a trainee is the chief support of his family 
or members of his family, he may apply for a dependency 
allowance which shall be paid in whole by the Government, 
without reduction in the trainee's monthly allowance. 

This dependency payment shall be $50 per month for one 
dependent, $65 per month for two or more dependents. 

Trainees in the basic period and in alternative 
(a) shall be entitled to the benefits of the Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Relief Act of 1940, as amended, and to the 
benefits furnished to civil employees of the United States 
who suffer death or disability while in performance of 
duty. For this purpose trainees shall be deemed to 
receive compensation of $87.50 per month. 

G. The Selective Training System: There is 
created a Selective Training System closely analogous to 
the Selective Service System utilized in the past war. 

It shall be administered by a Director, who shall be the 
present Director of the Office of Selective Service 
Records. This System is established for the registration, 
examination, classification, assignment, deferment, 
delivery, and maintenance of records of men registered 
under this act. 

This System shall include local boards in each 
county or comparable subdivision, appeal boards, and other 
agencies analogous to the former Selective Service System. 

Each local board shall maintain a register con- 
taining a current record of the address, occupation, 
training status, and other pertinent data of each trainee 
for a period of six years following the trainee's comple- 
tion of the first military training phase. The local 
board shall supervise the alternative programs with 
respect to insuring fulfillment of the training obligation 
on the part of the trainee. 

H. The code of conduct: This consists of a 
detailed system of discipline for military trainees in the 
first training phase and in alternative (a) of the second 
phase. Trainees concerned shall not be subject to the 
Articles of War nor to the Articles for the Government of 
the Navy. 

Three levels of disciplinary punishment are pro- 
vided: 

(a) Commanding officer's punishment: To be 
utilized in cases of minor violations. No restriction or 
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confinement ordered hereunder shall exceed one week. 
The trainee may always ask for a trial. 
(b) National Security Training Court: This 
five officers appointed by a regimental 
commander or above to try cases specified in this act. 

Punishment of such court may not exceed restriction, 
extra duty, or confinement of more than three months; 


except that dishonorable discharge may be adjudged by this 
court. 


consists of 


(c) District courts of the United States and 
other civil authorities: Serious crimes, specified 
misdemeanors, and unlawful acts committed by trainees 
shall come within the jurisdiction of civil courts--in 
most cases, district courts of the United States. 

I. This act shall become effective immediately. 
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